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effect. 
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adians, who  have  built  homes  there.  This  story  portrays 
much  of  the  life  of  these  people,  of  their  homes,  schools. 
Mr.  Parker  shows  how  these  people  may  be  assimilated 
by  the  people  of  our  land  and  how  our  land  will  be  made 
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A  PUNCH  ON  THE  NOSE  AND  YOUTHFUL  WISDOM 

Lunch  pails  swinging  rhythmically  in  young  hands, 
three  children  meandered  up  the  road  north  from  the  Bend 
View  school  which  was  not  far  north  of  the  ferry  across 
the  North  Saskatchewan  river.  There  were  two  boys  and 
a  girl  in  the  group. 

"What  you  goin'  to  be,  Billie,  when  you  get  big?"  in- 
quired Gary  who  though  he  stood  as  tall  was  a  year  younger 
than  his  companion  in  overalls  at  his  side. 

"Oh,  I'm  going  to  be  an  engineer  or  a  trainman.  And 
you,  Gary,  what  are  you  going  to  be?" 

'Til  be  a  lawyer  or  something.  I  might  be  a  doctor." 

"What  are  you  going  to  be,  Josephine,  when  you  grow 
up?"  asked  Billie. 

"Well,  Fd  like  to  be  a  teacher,  Billie,"  she  replied. 

"Oh!  You  a  teacher?  Like  your  dad,  hey?  Ha,  ha!  A 
teacher!"  laughed  the  second  lad,  a  bit  scornfully. 

"What's  wrong  with  that,  Gary?  What's  the  matter 
with  Josephine  being  a  teacher,  anyhow?"  demanded  Billie 
Miller. 

"To  think  of  her  with  her  mother  a  Yurkiw,  being  a 
school  teacher!  An  Alberta  school  teacher!" 

"That's  mean  to  say  such  a  thing,  Gary!"  accused 
Billie. 

"Yes,  Gary  Woods,  you  don't  need  to  speak  to  me 
again." 

With  this  the  ten-year-old  girl  covered  her  face  and 
sobbed,  her  defiance  changing  quickly  to  feminine  weak- 
ness. They  came  to  the  gate  which  led  across  Waskatenau 
Creek  to  the  White's  farm  and  she  left  them  without  the 
usual  happy  "Good  night!" 

"Here,  Josephine,  I'll  hold  him;  come  slap  his  face!" 
cried  Billie  emphatically. 

The  girl  continued  on  through  the  wooded  glade  to- 
ward her  home,  but  she  threw  a  challenge  as  she  called 
over  her  shoulder,  "I'll  be  a  better  teacher  than  Gary 
Woods  will  be  a  doctor  or  lawyer!"  She  did  not  look  back 
and  hurried  on  across  the  bridge  over  the  creek.  Therefore 
she  failed  to  see  the  incident  that  followed  her  remarks 
as  she  left  the  boys  on  the  road. 


"Tell  her  you  are  sorry  you  said  that;"  commanded 
Billie. 

"I  won't!" 

"All  right,  then,  take  that!" 

And  with  the  last  word  Billie  planted  a  hard  knuckle 
right  on  the  other  boy's  nose.  It  began  to  bleed,  he  had  to 
sniffle  and  hurried  to  the  creek  to  get  water  with  which 
to  bathe  it. 

"You  tell  her  or  I'll  punch  your  nose  again!"  declared 
Billie,  following  Gary  down  to  the  water's  edge. 

"I'll  tell  her  tomorrow,"  agreed  Gary,  bathing  his  nose 
and  not  wishing  to  see  a  fist  close  to  it  again.  He  held  his 
aching  nose  and  hoped  to  remain  friends  with  his  neighbor, 
who  lived  just  outside  of  town  and  with  whom  he  daily 
walked  to  and  from  school. 

"But  those  Ukrainians  are  coming  across  the  Saskat- 
chewan and  filling  up  all  the  country,"  he  protested. 

"That's  no  reason  to  be  rude  and  insult  a  girl  who  is 
a  Canadian  the  same  as  you.  A  good  Canadian  wouldn't  do 
it.  Her  father  fought  in  France  in  World  War  I  beside 
yours  and  mine,  —  comrades  for  four  years!  Just  think 
of  it!" 

"I  guess  I  forgot." 

"I  guess  you  did,  and  for  two  cents  I'd  punch  you 
again." 

Gary  watched  for  fear  that  Billie  might  carry  out  his 
threat  and  he  might  be  required  to  defend  his  sore  nose. 

"But  her  mother  was  a  Yurkiw." 

"That's  no  disgrace ;  the  Yurkiws  are  all  good  farmers. 
She  gets  her  school  lessons  better  than  you  do!" 

"Yeah,  that's  the  trouble." 

"And  you're  just  plain  jealous.  That's  a  fine  way  to 
repay  her  for  helping  you  get  your  homework." 

"She  didn't!" 

"Don't  tell;  I  saw  her.  And  you,  Gary  Woods,  get 
ready  to  apologize  tomorrow  morning  on  the  way  to  school. 
Or  maybe  you  would  rather  do  it  before  the  whole  school. 
Would  you?" 

"No,  I  wouldn't!  Aw,  Billie  have  a  heart!" 

"Well,  don't  have  any  excuse  and  don't  be  late  to- 
morrow," warned  Billie,  who  was  going  to  see  that  Gary 
made   amends. 

The  following  morning  dawned,  a  bright,  clear  au- 
tumn day.  And  two  boys  walked  along  the  road  south 
from  the  central  Alberta  town  toward  Bend  View  school, 
which  had  now  grown  to  two  rooms.  Neither  of  the  boys 
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had  much  to  say  this  morning  as  they  neared  the  bridge 
over  the  creek  at  White's  gate. 

No  Josephine! 

Usually  she  was  on  hand  at  the  junction  of  the  trails, 
but  today  she  was  not  there.  Secretly  Gary  Woods  wished 
she  would  remain  at  home  this  morning,  but  he  did  not 
give  verbal  expression  to  his  hopes.  Billie  looked  hope- 
fully for  their  companion,  who  often  enlivened  the  con- 
versation on  the  way  to  and  from  school.  Suddenly  a  thrill 
of  pleasure  filled  him  and  a  smile  crossed  his  countenance. 

"There  she  comes  !"  shouted  Billie  Miller,  and  he 
pointed  up  the  road  to  a  wooded  glade  where  she  emerged 
around  a  bend. 

"Yes,  there  she  comes,"  agreed  Gary  somewhat  ner- 
vously. 

"Now,  I'll  go  on  to  school.  And  you  stay  here  and  wait 
for  Josephine.  Then  apologize!"  directed  Billie. 

"Aw,  wait  for  us!  Aw,  rats,  Billie!" 

"Why  should  I?  I  didn't  do  anything  to  hurt  her  feel- 
ings." 

With  these  few  words  Billie  left  Gary  abruptly  and 
was  soon  far  down  the  road.  Josephine  crossed  the  bridge 
and  Gary  joined  her  as  she  came  onto  the  main  trail  from 
Waskatenau.  It  was  a  ten-minute  walk  to  the  school  and 
they  arrived  at  the  playyard  in  time  to  have  some  games 
outside. 

Billie  saw  Josephine,  he  had  been  watching  for  her 
and  Gary.  Her  reply  to  a  question  was  not  satisfactory,  and 
when  the  bell  rang  Billie  marched  past  Gary,  giving  him  a 
penetrating  look.  Up  to  the  teacher's  place  at  the  front  of 
the  room  went  Billie. 

"Sir,"  he  asked.  "If  a  boy  was  rude  and  unmannerly 
to  a  girl  in  your  grade  seven,  you  would  like  him  to  apolo- 
gize, Mr.  White,  wouldn't  you?" 

"By  all  means,  Billie,  of  course  I  would,"  replied  the 
teacher.  "Who  was  the  boy?" 

"Well,  the  boy  can  tell  you,  sir,  himself,  if  he  will." 

There  was  a  pause  —  a  long  pause,  as  the  teacher 
stood  waiting,  book  in  hand,  to  start  the  morning  exercises. 
Then  there  was  a  slight  scuffle  of  feet.  Gary  Woods  stood 
up  on  somewhat  unsteady  legs  and  hesitated  a  few  seconds. 

"I  am  sorry  I  said  what  I  did  say  and  I  apologize,  sir." 

"That's  a  good  soldier,  to  admit  your  fault,  Gary,"  said 
Mr.  White.  "Thank  you  very  much." 

But  the  boy  dropped  into  his  seat  and  stared  at  the 
floor. 

Recess  time  came   and  Josephine  said,   "Thank  you, 
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Billie,"  as  she  went  out  to  play.  The  use  of  the  log  school- 
house  was  apparent. 

She  also  stopped  as  she  passed  Gary.  "Thank  you  for 
the  apology,  Gary,"  she  said.  But  Gary  Woods  felt  remorse- 
ful, and  did  not  answer.  He  did  not  go  out  to  play  ball  as 
usual. 

Perhaps  he  was  a  little  resentful  a  little  later  when 
he  spoke  to  Billie  Miller.  "You  didn't  need  to  do  that." 

"No,  but  Fd  rather  not  have  to  punch  your  nose  again," 
was  the  tart  reply.  "Besides,  put  not  off  for  tomorrow  what 
should  be  done  today.  Come  play  ball,  we  need  you." 

"No,  I've  got  to  get  some  homework  finished." 

"What?" 

"Some  arithmetic." 

Just  then  a  girl  in  a  red  dress  passed  by  and  overheard 
what  the  boys  had  said.  Yes,  she  had  heard  and  a  moment 
later  she  came  back  and  spoke  to  Gary. 

"I  have  my  homework  done.  Do  you  want  to  see  it?" 

"No  thanks,  Josephine,  I'll  work  at  it  myself,  I've  only 
three  more  to  do.  Anyway,  I  want  to  be  a  good  doctor  or 
lawyer,"  he  added  with  a  smile. 

"Okay,  but  I'll  get  it  if  you  like,"  was  her  reply. 

"Let  him  do  his  own  work,"  advised  Billie,  as  she  came 
to  play.  "Work  is  good  for  a  man,  Josephine." 

Just  then  the  captain  of  the  opposing  team  yelled, 
"Hey,  Polock,  come  here;  you're  on  my  side!"  The  com- 
mand was  addressed  to  a  new  Polish  lad,  a  new  Canadian 
at  Bend  View  school. 

"Say,  Sid,"  retorted  Billie  Miller,  "that's  a  fine  how- 
do-you-do,  a  speech  becoming  to  a  real  Canadian,  isn't  it, 
Sid?" 

"Father  and  mother  can't  speak  a  word  of  English, 
just  out  from  Europe,  Poland,  I  think." 

"Well,  what  is  it  you  are  teaching  them,  love  of  Englisfc 
and  of  Canada,  Sid  Parsons?" 

"Yes,  shame  on  you,  Sid,"  a  girl's  voice  remonstrated. 
The  game  got  started  quickly  and  the  girl  and  boys  played 
in  a  rather  sportsmanlike  manner,  taking  disappointment 
of  defeat  with  the  joy  of  success,  good  luck  and  bad. 

Mr.  White,  their  teacher,  came  out  to  umpire  the 
game  a  little  while.  Bill  White  had  long  been  a  respected 
and  favorite  teacher  at  Bend  View.  He  had  helped  to  build 
the  first  school  building  before  the  World  War,  had  served 
overseas  in  France  four  years,  losing  his  left  hand  in  one 
of  the  battles  there.  His  word  was  law  on  the  playground 
and  he  umpired  the  game  carefully,  neither  giving  one  side 
nor  other  any  favors. 
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Billie  Miller,  the  pitcher,  sent  in  a  swift  ball  and  it 
slipped  over  the  plate  before  the  youthful  Josephine  White, 
who  was  at  bat,  could  possibly  see  it,  much  less  swing  at  it. 

"Get  out  of  there,  Josephine, "  called  the  umpire, 
"Three  strikes,  you're  out!" 

"Yes,  come  on,  next,"  laughed  Billie. 

"Here  I  am,"  declared  the  new  Polish  lad.  And  he 
grasped  the  ball-bat  firmly  and  faced  the  pitcher  squarely 
and   bravely. 

"That's  right,  Michael,  knock  it  over  their  heads; 
knock  a  home-run,"  cried  Josephine.  "We'll  get  even;  I'll 
bet  Billie  doesn't  get  safe  on  a  high  one  to  the  field  again 
if  I'm  there  to  catch  it!" 

Recess  time  was  soon  over  and  the  game  had  to  be 
postponed  until  the  noon  hour.  The  challenge  of  the  field 
of  play  was  forgotten  with  minds  all  busy  over  school  books 
and  various  lessons.  Or  was  it  forgotten? 

"Life  is  one  big  game,  isn't  it?"  thought  Billie  today. 
"There  are  a  great  many  innings,  and  there  are  many  strike- 
outs. There  are  a  few  home-runs,  many  singles  and  a  few 
two-baggers.  Perhaps  one  can  win  the  game  if  he  has  good 
team  play.  We'll  all  have  to  pull  together,"  he  soliloquized. 

Billie  was  captain  of  the  school  team,  although  he  was 
barely  twelve  years  old.  He  was  a  leader  in  all  outdoor 
sports  at  Bend  View  school,  taking  great  pride  in  getting 
everyone  out  to  the  playground  to  practice. 

But  Billie  Miller  was  a  good  student  in  his  classroom, 
too;  he  and  Josephine  had  both  skipped  a  grade.  He  was 
in  grade  eight  while  she  led  her  class  in  grade  seven. 
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II 

THE  ROAD  UP  FROM  THE  FERRY 

One  afternoon  a  month  later  that  fall  a  wagon  rumbled 
northward  along  the  road  from  the  river  ferry  about  four 
o'clock.  It  was  Dave  Madill,  hauling  grain  to  Waskatenau. 

"Going  to  town?"  questioned  a  boy's  voice  as  Dave 
passed  the  school  gate. 

"Yes,  Gary.  Want  a  ride?  I've  a  load  of  barley  to 
chop." 

"You  bet  I'd  like  a  ride !"  was  the  reply  of  Gary  Woods. 

And  six  legs  scrambled  up  the  back  of  the  wagon  and 
soon  two  boys  and  girl  were  seated  upon  the  edge  of  the 
wagon-box,  their  respective  lunch  pails  perched  upon  the 
barley  beside  them. 

"How's  school  going?"  asked  Dave  as  the  team  started 
up  again.  "How's  things  in  the  old  school?"  he  asked,  re- 
membering the  days  when  his  sister  had  taught  the  classes 
here. 

The  three  children  on  the  back  of  the  wagon  of  grain 
smiled. 

"Well,  how  are  you  doing,  Josephine?"  asked  Dave. 

"I'm  not  doing  too  badly,  Dave  —  I  mean  Mr.  Madill. 
I  usually  get  one  hundred  in  spelling." 

"Do  you?  That's  the  stuff!"  he  praised.  "So  people 
still  have  to  learn  to  spell,  do  they?" 

"It  seems  that  we  do!"  replied  the  girl. 

"I  got  one  hundred  in  my  arithmetic  homework  to- 
day." 

"Did  you?  Good  for  you,  Gary!"  exulted  Dave. 

"That's  the  first  time  this  year,  though,"  interrupted 
Billie  Miller,  Dave's  nephew. 

"Well,  how  are  you  doing,  Billie?" 

"I  struck  out  seven  players  in  the  ball  games  today, 
Uncle  Dave,"  declared  Billie. 

"Good!  Some  pitcher!  But  how  are  the  lessons  doing?" 

"Well,  I'm  not  blowing  my  horn  about  any  high  marks, 
but  I'm  holding  my  own  in  most  things." 

You  had  better  be.  Don't  dissapoint  your  dad  and 
mother,  and  your  grandparents,  too." 

"And  your  Uncle  Dave,"  added  Gary  Woods. 

"Thanks  for  your  advice,"  Billie  replied.  "How  are 
Grandpa  and  Grandma,  Uncle  Dave?" 

"They  are  fairly  well,  Billie.  They  asked  if  you  would 
like  to  come  out  for  the  weekend  —  over  Sunday." 

"Would  I?  I'll  say  I  would!  It's  Friday.  Perhaps  I  can 
go  back  with  you  when  you  go  home." 
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"Perhaps,  Billie." 

"So  you  have  sold  your  shoe  shop  in  town,  have  you, 
Mr.  Madill?"  asked  the  friendly  little  school  girl,  whose 
father  had  been  Dave's  pal  overseas. 

"Yes,  Josephine,  I  have.  They  need  me  on  the  farm 
down  at  the  river;  too  much  work  for  mother  and  father/' 

"How  is  that  new  little  sister  of  yours,  Josephine?" 
asked  Billie,  who  sat  beside  her. 

"She  is  doing  fine,  and  she  is  so  cute!" 

"What  have  you  named  the  baby?"  asked  Gary. 

"We  call  her  Nora,  short  for  Elnora." 

"That  is  a  pretty  name,"  said  Dave  Madill. 

"How  are  little  Yvonne  and  Marie?"  queried  Joseph- 
ine. 

"Oh,  my  two  little  girls  are  growing  like  weeds,  drink- 
ing lots  of  milk  and  talking  French  as  well  as  English  now." 

"Goodness,  I  wish  I  could.  But  I'll  be  lucky  if  I  can 
master  one  language,"  asserted  the  girl. 

Soon  the  wagon  bumped  over  a  culvert  near  her  home. 

"Now,  you'll  miss  me  with  my  questions,  I'll  bet,"  she 
said. 

"Well,  here  is  where  we  lose  a  little  live  weight,  Jo- 
sephine," laughed  Dave  Madill,  as  he  drew  his  team  to  a 
halt  at  her  gate. 

"Thanks  for  this  ride*"  said  the  girl,  as  she  jumped 
to  the  ground. 

Gary  handed  her  lunch  pail  down  to  her. 

"Good  afternoon,  everybody!"  she  said  gaily. 

"Good  night!"  the  others  all  said. 

Soon  they  stopped  again.  It  was  the  Miller  home  near 
the  town  of  Waskatenau.  Here  Billie  left  them. 

"I'll  be  waiting  for  you  when  you  come  back  from 
the  village,  Uncle  Dave,"  he  promised. 

Gary  rode  on  west  into  town  with  the  barley  load 
and  when  Dave  pulled  into  the  chop  grinder,  the  lad  thank- 
ed him  for  the  ride  home. 

It  was  mail  day  in  the  new  little  C.N.  village  and  the 
mail  would  be  ready  by  this  time.  So  Dave  Madill  called 
in  at  the  post  office  when  he  had  purchased  a  box  of  apples 
and  a  few  supplies  in  one  of  the  grocery  stores. 

"Oh,  Mother,"  exclaimed  Billie,  as  soon  as  he  entered 
the  house,  "may  I  go  out  to  Wideacres?  Uncle  Dave  says 
Grandma  and  Grandpa  have  invited  me  for  the  weekend." 

Your  Uncle  Dave  is  in  town,  then,  is  he?" 

"Yes,  Mother,  Uncle  Dave  has  a  load  of  grain  for 
grinding." 
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"Well,  hurry  and  get  in  wood  and  water  and  your  other 
work  done,  Billie;  then  I  think  you  may  go,  we  can  spare 
you." 

"All  right,  Mother!" 

It  was  less  than  two  hours  later  that  Dave  Madill  call- 
ed for  his  nephew  at  the  Miller  gate.  He  wouldn't  stop  for 
supper  with  his  sister,  though  she  begged  him  to  stay.  So 
he  and  Billie  were  quickly  away  down  the  trail  toward 
the  ferry.  They  were  nearly  home  to  Wideacres  before 
dusk,  and  as  they  turned  the  Bend  View  school  corner 
there  to  the  west  on  the  road  was  a  surprise  for  them. 

The  lad  pointed  down  the  trail  ahead  of  them. 

"Billie!"  the  man  nearly  shouted,  but  he  cupped  his 
hand  over  his  mouth,  as  he  looked  downhill  toward  the 
bridge  over  Waskatenau  Creek. 

"Uncle  Dave!"  whispered  the  boy.  "Look!  A  moose! 
A  real  big  one!" 

"Yes,  right!  A  big  bull  moose!"  said  his  uncle.  "Then 
it  is  too  bad  that  I  didn't  bring  my  rifle  along.  It  is  a  mighty 
good  shot  from  here."  He  drove  slowly  and  they  gazed 
at  the  moose. 

"Yes,  so  it  is,  Uncle  Dave,"  whispered  Billie. 

Dave  Madill  drew  his  team  to  a  very  slow  walk  and 
the  moose  still  stood,  head  high  in  the  air,  at  the  side  of 
the  road.  Nearer,  nearer,  slowly  rolled  the  wagon-wheels 
toward  the  moose  and  creek. 

Suddenly,  "Bang!"  a  shot  rang  forth  from  the  wood 
at  the  left  of  the  trail.  Just  one  shot!  The  moose  stumbled 
and  then  ran  toward  the  bush,  where  it  was  quickly  hidden 
from  view. 

A  man  in  a  huge  hunting  coat  stepped  from  the  trees 
on  the  side  of  the  road  across  the  creek. 

"Grandpa!"  shouted  Billie,  as  the  man  came  closer  to 
them. 

"It's  you,  Dad!"  exclaimed  Dave. 

"Yes,  I  believe  I  got  him.  Here,  Dave,  take  the  rifle 
and  follow  him;  I'm  all  out  of  breath.  I  saw  him  go  up  the 
trail  from  the  ferry,  so  I  followed  and  just  now  caught  up." 

The  old  man  puffed  and  panted  as  he  handed  the  gun 
to  his  son.  Billie  jumped  from  the  load  of  barley  and  fol- 
lowed his  uncle.  They  did  not  go  far  into  the  bush  and  the 
hunter  did  not  need  to  use  another  bullet. 

"Hi,  Dad,  you  got  him!"  exclaimed  Dave. 

It  was  only  fifty  yards  from  the  main  road.  There  upon 
the  ground  stretched  the  monarch  of  the  forest.  A  prize 
shot,  it  had  been,  and  grandpa  Madill  smiled  happily. 
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"Good  going,''  complimented  Billie.  "Good  going, 
Grandpa !" 

"  Well,  my  eyes  are  not  as  good  on  rifle  sights  as  they 
once  were,  Billie.  I  think  it  was  pretty  lucky." 

"I  hope  I  may  be  as  lucky  someday,"  declared  the  boy. 

'Til  stay  and  skin  and  dress  the  moose,"  decided  Dave 
quickly.  "You  two  had  better  take  the  chop  home  and 
bring  back  the  empty  wagon  for  the  moose  meat." 

"Here,  son,  take  my  knife,  it  may  be  sharper  than 
yours,"  Dave's  father  offered. 

He  handed  his  son  a  long-bladed  hunting  knife  and 
Billie's  heart  yearned  for  a  chance  to  stay  with  his  Uncle 
Dave  and  help  to  skin  the  moose.  But  he  retraced  his  steps 
to  the  wagon  with  his  grandpa.  They  were  not  long  getting 
home  to  Wideacres  and  Billie  worked  hard  to  get  the  barley 
unloaded  into  the  granary  at  the  farm. 

Then  when  the  job  was  done,  he  drove  the  team  and 
empty  wagon  back  for  the  moose,  with  his  grandpa  walking 
close  behind.  Grandpa  Madill  did  not  care  for  the  jolts  of 
the  trail  in  the  wagon  and  preferred  to  rather  go  on  foot. 

Having  sniffed  the  kill,  a  coyote  howled  a  mournful 
call,  not  far  off.  Billie  and  grandpa  reached  the  spot  of  the 
lucky  shot.  Through  the  opening  in  the  trees  the  full  moon 
rose  above  the  pines  and  poplars  while  they  turned  the 
team  about.  Dave  had  finished  the  task  of  dressing  the 
meat,  and  he  handed  the  head  and  horns  of  the  beast  to 
the  boy,  who  proudly  stowed  it  inside  along  one  side  of 
the  wagon-box.  They  then  spread  the  skin  of  the  moose 
upon  the  floor  and  laid  the  quarters  of  meat  upon  it. 

"Boy,  Grandpa!  What  a  hunter  you  are!"  praised  the 
boy,  as  they  were  finished  and  ready  to  start  for  home. 

"Yes,  Dad,  you  aimed  well,"  said  his  son,  Dave. 

The  yard  was  well  lighted  by  the  moon  when  they 
reached  the  farm  near  the  river,  and  Billie  and  his  uncle 
carried  the  moose  meat  into  a  shed,  while  his  grandpa  un- 
hitched the  team  and  put  them  into  the  stable.  It  was  with 
a  proud  feeling  of  triumph  and  a  real  story  of  the  hunt  to 
tell  that  Billie  and  the  two  men  entered  the  house  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Saskatchewan  that  evening. 

"Auntie,  Grandma,"  cried  Billie,  filled  with  excite- 
ment, as  soon  as  he  was  in  the  kitchen,  "we  got  a  moose; 
Grandpa  shot  a  big  bull  moose!" 

"Dave  came  along  with  the  team  just  in  time  or  I  never 
would  have  caught  up  to  the  animal.  Then  the  moose 
stopped  and  it  gave  me  a  shot.  I  was  all  out  of  breath, 
puffing  like  a  steam  engine  when  I  took  aim  with  my 
rifle." 
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"Yes,  but  I  believe  never  did  a  hunter  take  better  aim" 
praised  Joseph  Madill's  son. 

"Yes,  the  moose  just  staggered  and  fell  a  few  yards 
off  the  trail,"  related  the  grandson. 

"Well,  well.  Come  and  get  your  supper,  you're  late," 
said  Billie's  aunt. 

Billie  was  hungry  and  so  were  the  men;  it  was  now 
after  seven.  The  boy  wanted  to  talk  and  tell  about  every- 
thing, and  had  to  be  shown  the  water  to  wash  up  his  hands 
and  face. 

"Billie  is  so  excited  over  Grandpa's  moose  that  he 
can't  eat  any  supper,"  said  his  uncle. 

"Let  me  see  some  of  Grandma's  and  Auntie's  potatoes 
and  biscuits  and  I'll  show  you  how  hungry  I  am,"  declared 
the  lad. 

They  all  sat  down  at  the  table  together  and  were 
quiet  a  moment  while  grandfather  asked  grace.  The  men 
and  Billie  then  ate  with  zeal  and  did  justice  to  the  well 
prepared  meal.  Finally,  appetites  satisfied,  the  story  of  the 
moose  was  related  in  detail,  and  the  experience  on  the  river 
road  lived  again,  while  the  dishes  were  cleared  away  and 
washed. 

"Won't  I  have  something  to  tell  Mother  and  Dad  about 
on  Monday,  and  the  school  girls  and  boys  too?"  thought 
the  boy,  as  he  went  out  to  help  with  the  milking  and  chores 
that  night. 

It  was  nearly  Hallowe'en  time  and  grandma  had  saved 
Billie  her  biggest  pumpkin,  while  she  brought  out  two 
smaller  ones  for  her  two  granddaughters.  Yvonne  and 
Marie  carried  these  around  a  long  time  and  watched  Billie 
as  he  made  a  jack-o-lantern  face  on  one  side  of  his  pump- 
kin. He  then  cut  eyes,  a  nose  and  a  mouth  for  each  of  his 
two  little  cousins,  whose  delight  was  as  great  as  his  own. 
They  lit  candles  in  them  a  short  time. 

Grandma  on  Saturday  made  some  pumpkin  pies  that 
pleased  everyone.  The  boy  felt  much  at  home  at  his  grand- 
parents but  here  at  Wideacres  work  was  different  and 
food  tasted  different.  He  gave  her  a  good  hug  as  he  retired 
for  the   night. 

"I  like  your  pies!  I  like  to  come  to  visit  you,  Grand- 
ma," he  said  after  Saturday  dinner  was  over. 

Billie's  appreciation  of  the  things  they  did  to  make 
his  visit  more  pleasant  more  than  repaid  them  for  their 
extra  effort.  But  what  boy  has  not  loved  to  go  down  to  his 
grandma's  and  grandpa's  place  for  a  few  days?  Here  at 
the  river  farm  putting  down  hay  or  feeding  stock  was  a 
lark,  and  hauling  a  barrel  of  water  from  the  Saskatchewan 
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for  the  Saturday  night  bath  was  fun.  So  were  many  other 
things  he  did  over  the  weekend.  He  even  went  fishing  for 
a  little  while  with  his  uncle  and  they  caught  a  fish  on  a 
line  from  the  back  of  the  skiff. 

But  the  greatest  enjoyment  for  the  boy  was  to  ride 
back  and  forth  upon  the  ferry  across  the  North  Saskatch- 
ewan here  at  this  point  when  a  man  with  a  team  wanted 
to  cross  the  swift  stream.  Fastened  to  a  heavy  cable  over- 
head the  ferry  held  great  fascination  for  the  lad  as  it  plied 
its  way  to  and  fro  north  to  south  and  south  to  north  back 
again.  Little  wonder  that  Billie  dreamed  as  he  watched 
the  pulleys  running  along  the  cable  that  someday  he  would 
become  a  railway  engineer. 

His  grandfather,  like  his  next  neighbor,  Dale  West, 
had  settled  here  on  the  shore  of  the  river  before  1913. 
They  had  driven  their  stock  overland  through  Montana 
from  the  Black  Hills  in  South  Dakota.  When  they  reached 
Alberta  they  shipped  their  stock  by  train  to  Edmonton. 
Then  they  drove  some  things  out  to  Waskatenau  Creek  by 
wagon  and  floated  part  of  their  things  down  the  North 
Saskatchewan.  Here  at  the  river  bend  they  found  plenty 
of  trees  for  building  homes  and  after  they  hewed  a  clear- 
ing they  made  a  garden  near  the  Indian  trail  that  followed 
the  river  shore.  Stump  piles  were  everywhere  to  be  burned 
and  furnished  fuel  for  house  fires  in  the  winter.  As  settle- 
ment continued  their  ranching  activities  were  confined  to 
their  own  land  and  later  ranching  turned  to  wheat  farming. 

Sunday  came,  and  then  up  from  the  river  they  all 
went  to  the  Bend  View  school  where  they  held  their  weekly 
church  service.  For  many  years  it  had  been  the  custom  to 
meet  here  and,  regardless  of  religious  creed,  both  old  and 
young  attended.  Everyone  was  welcome;  the  Hopes  and 
Browns,  the  Wests  and  Yurkiws  and  the  Madills  and  others. 

After  the  service  Billie  returned  with  his  grandpa  and 
uncle  to  Wideacres  where  he  popped  corn  and  they  ate 
apples.  Meanwhile  grandma  told  them  a  story.  Wasn't  that 
a  treat?  Her  stories  were  always  interesting. 

"Every  single  kernel  popped,  Grandma.  See?" 

Billie  held  open  the  lid  of  the  popper,  which  exposed 
to  view  a  full  measure  of  large,  white,  fluffy  kernels  for 
the  admiration  of  all.  One  late  kernel  exploded  and  flew 
out  upon  the  floor. 

'There,  that's  the  last  one!"  he  declared. 

"The  corn  or  the  fire  must  be  just  right!"  praised  his 
uncle. 

"Or  the  chef!"  added  his  grandpa. 
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Marie  picked  up  the  stray  white  kernel  which  had 
rolled  temptingly  close  to  her  toes. 

"May  I  have  this  one,  Billie?"  she  asked. 

"Look  out,  it's  hot,  Marie,"  he  cautioned. 

But  into  her  little  mouth  went  the  warm,  crunchy 
morsel. 

Such  a  lovely  time  together  they  had  that  Sunday 
afternoon  at  grandma's  and  grandpa's. 
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Ill 

WEDDING   BELLS   IN   THE    OFFING 

Billie  Miller  had  a  delightfully  interesting  history  of 
weekend  events  to  relate  to  his  school  chums  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  During  the  afternoon  his  teacher  read  some- 
thing from  Billie's  pen  in  his  English  notebook  which  was 
very  pleasing. 

"Say,  Billie,  this  story  of  yours,  to  which  you  have 
given  the  title,  'Grandpa's  Luck',  is  a  fine  composition." 

"It  was  a  fine  moose,  Mr.  White,"  declared  the  boy 
modestly. 

"Was  it?"  asked  the  teacher.  "Well  congratulations 
upon  your  work,  Billie,"  was  his  further  comment. 

"Thanks!"  replied  the  boy.  "Thank  you  very  much." 

That  evening  after  school  Gary  Woods  had  a  story 
worth  hearing  on  the  way  home.  So  when  Billie  had  re- 
peated the  whole  story  of  the  weekend  moose  hunt  in 
detail,  Gary  divulged  the  fact  he  had  a  story  to  swap. 

"Now  what  have  you  to  tell,"  inquired  Billie. 
"Well,  we  three  will  be  going  to  the  school  in  the 
village  before  long,"  began  his  chum. 

"Why,  Gary,  then  the  new  school  is  being  finished 
rapidly!"  interrupted  Josephine,  who  had  listened  until 
now  without  comment. 

Perhaps  you  are  right,  Josie,"  admitted  Gary. 

"Well,  I  don't  think  I'll  care  to  change  schools." 

"No,  Bill,  I'd  rather  stay  at  Bend  View,  too,  I  think." 

"But,  Gary,  there  would  be  a  high  school  and  that  is 
something,"  declared  Josephine. 

"Yes,  of  course,  and  then  I'd  not  have  to  walk  far," 
said  Gary.  "Waskatenau  is  growing  bigger  too." 

"Maybe  you,  boys,  would  like  to  hear  about  some- 
thing else,  which  I  am  able  to  tell  you  now." 

"Josephine,  what  is  it?  I  know  it's  good  from  the  way 
you  are  offering  it  to  us,"  avowed  Billie. 

"Well,  have  you  heard  about  the  wedding?  We  are 
to  have  a  wedding  here  very  soon." 

"Who  is  getting  married?"  questioned  Gary. 

"What  wedding?"   asked  Billie. 

"My  aunt  is  to  be  married." 

"Good!  That's  fine!  I  like  weddings,"  declared  Billie. 

"What  aunt?"  questioned  Gary  Woods. 

"Yes,  what  aunt?"  inquired  Billie. 

"My  aunt  Elsie!  She  is  to  marry  Robert  Brown." 

"When,  Josephine?" 

"Next  week,  Billie." 
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"Phew!  That  so?  Are  they  having  a  wedding  dance 
in  the  community  hall  in  town  or  down  here  in  the  school  ?" 
asked   Gary. 

"I  think  they  plan  to  have  it  in  the  hall." 

"Hum;  I'm  going;  I  want  to  sample  the  wedding 
cake!" 

"Billie,  that  is  just  like  a  boy,  thinking  of  his  stomach." 

"I  don't  taste  cake  in  my  stomach." 

"You  know,  Bill,  I  don't  like  weddings,  somehow." 

"Why  not?  Why  not,  Gary?" 

"I'm  suspicious  of  them;  I  think  someone  gets  it  in 
the  neck,  gets  the  worst  of  it." 

"Why  Gary  Woods,  what  an  old  thing  you  are!  How 
could  it  be  like  that  if  both  the  man  and  the  woman  gave 
the  best  they  had  to  the  partnership?"  remonstrated  Jo- 
sephine. 

"You  don't  think  they  both  get  cheated,  then,  Josie?" 

"Mercy,  no!"  she  persisted.  "What  a  skeptical  thing 
you  are,  Gary.  What  a  world  this  would  be  if  it  were  like 
that." 

"What  an  experienced  old  lady  she  is,  Billie,"  said 
Gary. 

"But  she  speaks  the  truth,"  his  companion  admitted. 

"Well,  if  you  boys,  want  to  sample  some  special  food, 
be  sure  to  be  on  hand  next  Wednesday." 

"I'll  be  there,"  promised  Billie. 

"Where,  Josephine?"  asked  Gary. 

"At  the  dance  at  night  or  the  house  after  school." 

No  second  invitation  was  necessary;  no  gilt-edged  en- 
velope or  further  announcement  was  needed  as  far  as  the 
two  boys  were  concerned.  They  were  on  hand  on  Wednes- 
day both  at  the  home  and  at  the  hall.  In  the  afternoon 
they  called  at  the  house  and,  as  Josephine  had  promised, 
she  saw  to  it  that  they  were  well  fed  with  cookies  and 
other  delicacies. 

Josephine  had  stayed  home  from  school  today  to  help 
with  the  preparations  for  the  wedding.  She  was  to  be  a 
bridesmaid  and  she  wore  a  lovely  dress  with  new-styled 
shoulders.  The  boys  admired  her  in  a  wide-eyed,  curious 
manner,  and  they  thought  treats  were  first  class. 

"Josephine  White,  I  believe  I've  changed  my  mind 
about  weddings,"  admitted  Gary  Woods,  suddenly  influ- 
enced by  Josephine's  loveliness  and  her  hospitality.  "Wed- 
dings are  beautiful  times,  and  I  think  you  are  very  pretty 
in  your  fine  pink  dress." 

"Do  you?  Thank  you!  Billie,  what  do  you  think  of 
Gary's  sudden  change  of  heart,  though?" 
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"I  don't  know  what  to  say  about  it,  Josephine,  but  I 
suppose  the  way  to  his  heart  is  through  his  stomach  after 
all.  Still,  I  agree  with  him  that  your  dress  makes  one  think 
of  sunshine. " 

"Thank  you  Billie.  You  are  both  very  kind.  Thank 
you  for  the  compliments." 

"That  sounds  like  a  book,  Bill.  What  book  you  been 
reading?" 

"Well,  weddings  make  one  feel  different,"  ventured 
Billie,  and  as  he  looked  at  the  girl,  he  added,  "Josephine 
looks  grown-up  and  wonderful!" 

"Here,  that  is  enough.  I  must  go,  now.  There  are  the 
cars.  The  wedding  is  to  be  at  five,  it  is  to  be  at  the  new 
church  in  town.  Then  the  reception  supper  is  to  be  here  at 
six,"  she  said. 

"My,  I  wish  I  were  going  to  be  there,"  thought  Billie. 

But  Gary  Woods  gave  expression  to  his  thoughts. 

"Boy.  I  like  weddings!  I  wish  I  were  getting  married, 
myself  almost,"  he  said  to  his  chum,  as  they  left  the  house. 

"Look  at  the  pink  and  white  decorations  on  the  two 
cars,   Gary." 

"Yes,  aren't  they  fine.  Let's  decorate  them  some  more." 

"How  do  you  mean,  Gary?" 

"Let's  find  some  tin  cans  or  old  shoes  and  tie  them  on 
the  back  of  the  cars." 

The  thought  of  the  fun  was  persuasive,  but  after  a 
wide  search  for  material  to  carry  out  the  plan,  it  was  final- 
ly abandoned  because  of  lack  of  articles  needed.  In  the 
end  Gary  contented  himself  by  scrawling  on  a  cardboard, 
"Just  Married,"  and  tying  it  to  the  back  of  one  of  the  cars 
that  stood  at  the  farmhouse.  The  boys  took  the  short-cut 
down  an  old  trail,  likely  an  old  Indian  tote-road  along  the 
creek,  hoping  to  reach  the  village  before  the  wedding 
party  had  driven  into  town.  In  this  they  were  rewarded 
for  they  were  well  in  advance  of  the  cars.  Here  they 
watched,  not  to  see  the  bride  in  her  lovely  dress  nor  the 
groom  in  his  best  suit,  but  the  sign  which  they  had  tied  on 
the  back  of  the  car  at  the  White  farm. 

There  was  a  crowd  of  friends  at  the  wedding  dance 
that  night  in  the  hall.  And  amongst  the  merrymakers  were 
two  boys  whom  I  need  not  name.  These  youths  had  not 
learned  to  dance  but  they  were  content  to  watch  the  others 
most  of  the  evening.  But  eventually  one  of  them,  then  the 
other,  mustered  courage  enough  to  try.  Of  course,  the  vic- 
tim of  their  efforts  was  none  other  than  the  youthful  Joseph- 
ine White,  who  volunteered  to  try  to  teach  them.  Although 
they  stepped  upon  her  toes  a  bit  the  two  school  chums  had 
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a  wonderful  time.  Then  came  the  ample  supper  and  a 
sample  of  wedding  cake.  Everyone  went  home  happily  and 
the  event  was  long  remembered  and  a  topic  for  discussion 
many  days. 
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IV 
A  FARM  WITH  SEVEN  GATES 

It  happened  that  the  following  Sunday  afternoon  was 
a  bright,  cheerful,  autumn  day  and  two  boys  started  south 
from  Gary  Woods'  home  after  dinner.  They  had  been  at 
Sunday  School  at  the  church  in  town  during  the  morning 
and  had  decided  to  have  a  hike  together.  Therefore,  that 
afternoon  they  turned  their  steps  southward  along  the 
west  trail  to  the  river.  The  road  led  through  some  of  the 
farms  still,  not  on  the  road  allowance.  And  unfortunately 
they  met  the  owner  of  one  of  the  farms  as  they  emerged 
from  his  land  upon  the  roadway  again,  having  crawled 
through  a  number  of  his  gates. 

"Gee,  Bill!  That's  seven  gates  on  this  farm  which  we 
have  come  through." 

"Yes,  I'm  glad  I  do  not  have  to  drive  a  team  to  town 
on  this  trail,  aren't  you?" 

"So  am  I,"  agreed  Gary.  "I  wonder  if  it  is  necessary 
to  have  so  many  gates." 

"I  wonder  who  lives  here." 

"I  think  it  is  a  man  named  Haig." 

"Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Haig!" 

Just  then  a  man  on  horseback  came  riding  northward 
along  the  trail  toward  town.  He  was  angry  and  his  first 
word  scared  the  boys. 

"So  you  are  the  fellows  who  have  been  leaving  my 
gates  open  and  letting  my  stock  into  the  stooks  of  green- 
feed!" 

He  pointed  an  accusing  finger  at  the  boys,  who  started 
to  run  back  up  the  trail.  They  scrambled  up  over  the  gate 
through  which  they  had  just  passed.  The  man  on  horse- 
back opened  the  gate  and  rode  after  the  boys.  He  caught 
up  to  them  as  they  crawled  through  the  second  gate.  There 
he  grabbed  them  by  one  foot  each.  "You  young  scamps, 
now  I've  got  you!" 

"Ouch!  You  are  hurting  my  foot!"  cried  Gary. 

With  a  kick  the  boy  freed  himself  and  got  away.  But 
the  man  held  to  Billie  by  one  foot  until  he  was  able  to  get 
a  better  hold. 

"Why  do  you  come  through  this  trail  and  leave  the 
gates  open?"  demanded  the  man.  "I'm  glad  I  caught  you 
at  last." 

"I  have  never  been  through  this  trail  before." 

"A  likely  story!  You  came  through  here  this  morning 
and  left  a  gate  between  my  pasture  and  greenfeed  open." 

"I  never  saw  your  gates  before  this  afternoon." 
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"Is  that  so?  You  live  in  town,  don't  you?" 

"Yes  sir,  I  do." 

"Well,  I've  a  notion  to  take  you  home  to  your  parents 
and  make  them  pay  for  the  greenfeed  that  has  been  de- 
stroyed." 

"I'm  not  to  blame  for  any  gates  being  opened  or  left 
open." 

Gary  Woods  had  returned  and  heard  part  of  the  ac- 
cusations the  man  had  made  against  Billie. 

"You  leave  my  chum  alone.  Let  him  go,  he  did  not 
open  any  of  your  old  heavy  gates.  It  would  take  a  man  to 
lift  them." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Billie,  "I  don't  see  how  a  man  could 
open  these  gates  of  yours,  they  are  so  big  and  made  of 
poplar  logs." 

"I  can  make  my  gates  of  poplar  if  I  please  on  my  own 
farm." 

The  man  made  a  grab  for  Gary,  at  which  time  Billie 
freed  himself.  Both  lads  took  to  their  heels  again.  Again 
the  man  jumped  into  his  saddle  and  took  up  the  chase.  He 
now  seemed  to  enjoy  the  chase  that  he  had  the  boys  on 
the  run  and  scared.  At  the  next  gate  they  met  a  lady  on 
horseback.  She  had  just  closed  a  heavy  gate,  turning  to 
see  two  lads  fleeing  before  a  man  on  horseback.  The  boys 
were  almost  out  of  breath. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Perry!"  cried  the  boys  in  excitement. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  she  asked.  "What  is  wrong, 
lads?" 

They  were  now  through  the  fence  gate  rails,  the  man 
having  slowed  up  and  stopped,  seeing  Mrs.  Perry  here 
on  the  trail.  It  looked  as  if  he  would  have  some  explaining 
to  do. 

"Why  are  you  running  after  these  boys  on  your  horse, 
Mr.  Haig,  I  would  like  to  know." 

"Would  ye?  Well  ye  shall  know,  then." 

"And  1  would  like  to  know  too  why  you  make  so  many 
heavy  gates  upon  this  trail.  Every  week  you  seem  to  have 
a  new  one." 

"Oh,  ye  would,  would  ye?" 

"Yes,  I  would!  And  make  it  brief,  I'm  disgusted  with 
your  answers." 

"Maybe  I  was  wrong  about  the  boys  leaving  my  gates 
open,  after  all.  I  said  they  left  the  gates  open  this  morning 
and  perhaps  it  wasn't  them,  perhaps  it  was  you." 

"No,  Mr.  Haig,  it  was  we,  boys.  We  left  the  gate  open, 
but  I'm  very  sorry,"  interrupted  Billie. 

"Nonsense,  Billie!"  cried  Mrs.  Perry.  "I  know  better. 
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These  boys  live  in  town  they  go  to  my  Sunday  School.  They 
were  there  this  morning,  so  how  could  they  have  left  the 
gate  open  here?" 

"Well,  ye  just  heard  them  say  they  left  the  gates 
open.  A  boy  who  goes  to  Sunday  School  wouldn't  lie  would 
he?" 

"He  shouldn't.  But  I  may  have  left  one  gate  ajar,  they 
are  all  so  heavy.  I  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  town  on  time." 

"Well,  fight  it  out  between  you.  I  don't  care  which 
one  of  ye  pay  for  the  green  feed  destroyed." 

"Mr.  Haig,  you  would  make  a  preacher  swear!  You 
are  a  mean  man  and  try  to  be  neighborly  with  no  one.  I 
don't  believe  you  have  any  greenfeed  in  your  poplar  bluff." 

"Ye  don't,  hey?" 

"No,  I  don't!  Come  on  with  me  boys!  When  we  get 
out  of  this  farm  with  seven  gates  I  shall  be  glad.  We'll  see 
that  the  road  is  finished  where  it  belongs  on  the  road  al- 
lowance this  year.  Here  is  a  good  argument  for  it.  And 
Mr.  Haig,  if  you  don't  be  careful,  I  shall  set  the  police  on 
you  for  your  inhuman  treatment  of  these  boys." 

Thereupon,  the  spry  little  lady  mounted  her  horse 
and  proceeded  on  toward  her  home,  the  two  lads  at  her 
side.  They  opened  the  two  gates  for  her  and  closed  them 
after  her.  Meanwhile,  the  farmer  disappeared  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

"I  think  that  will  hold  Mr.  Haig  a  little  while.  But  why 
did  you  boys  tell  that  falsehood?"  asked  their  friend. 
"Why,  Billie,  I  was  so  shocked!" 

"Oh  Mrs.  Perry,  I  am  ashamed!  But  I  did  not  want 
him  to  grab  you  and  drag  you  around  like  he  grabbed  us." 

"Don't  you  worry  about  Mr.  Haig  laying  a  finger  upon 
Agnes  Perry!  No  sir,  don't  you  worry,  boys!" 

This  ended  the  affair  of  the  gates  upon  the  trail.  When 
they  reached  the  Perry  farm,  they  all  rested  and  lunched 
together.  Then  the  two  lads  decided  to  take  another  trail 
home.  And  henceforth,  they  vowed  they  would  direct  their 
afternoon  walks  elsewhere. 

"Wasn't  Mrs.  Perry  good  to  take  us  home  with  her?" 

"Yes,  Gary,"  answered  Billie,  "and  she  certainly  told 
Mr.  Haig  off,  didn't  she?" 

"Yes,  Billie,  you  bet  she  did,"  agreed  Gary  as  they 
neared  Waskatenau  again  that  afternoon. 
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V 
WILD   HORSES 

Early  Monday  morning  a  week  later  a  boy  arrived  at 
the  village  school  who  had  been  a  student  at  a  nearby 
country  schoolhouse  on  the  previous  Friday.  It  was  Gary 
Woods.  And  was  he  early?  No  teacher  was  there  and  no 
other  pupils. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Lampman,"  said  Gary  to  the 
janitor,  who  was  carrying  two  pails  of  water  from  the  well, 
"Am  I  early?  Our  clock  must  be  fast." 

"Gary  Woods,  you  must  have  got  out  on  the  right  side 
of  the  clock  this  morning.  Why,  you  have  forty  minutes 
before  school." 

"Perhaps.  Well,  I  didn't  want  to  be  late." 

Presently  other  children  began  to  arrive  and  then  the 
teachers  came  in,  one  after  the  other.  Gary  saw  Mr.  Keys, 
the  principal,  and  was  assigned  a  place  in  one  of  the 
rooms.  Then,  out  to  the  playgrounds  he  hurried.  Several 
country  girls  and  boys  were  coming  into  the  yard  now. 
And  now  here  was  Billie  Miller,  Gary's  chum,  with  his 
armful  of  books. 

"Hi,  Billie!"  he  called.  "I  got  ahead  of  you  once, 
didn't  I?" 

"You  bet  you  did!  Have  you  your  desk  already?" 

"Yes,  I  have.  Go  in  right  away  and  get  a  place  before 
all  the  others  get  here.  Then  come  out  till  the  bell  rings." 

"Okay,  I'll  be  out  soon,"  was  the  reply.  "Oh,  there 
comes  Josephine  on  horseback.  See  her?" 

And  into  the  yard  sped  other  mounts.  Gary  went  to 
the  barn  to  help  her  take  care  of  her  saddle  pony.  He 
took  her  books  as  she  dismounted  in  front  of  the  stable 
doorway.  Then  he  tied  her  pony  to  a  post  within  the  shelter. 
Some  of  the  country  lads  came  racing  in,  their  steeds  at  a 
very  fast  clip  and  there  was  much  excitement  and  merry 
laughter  on  every  hand. 

Then  the  bell  rang,  it  was  all  too  soon.  But  new,  inter- 
esting things  awaited  them  inside.  Immediately  there  was 
a  shortage  of  seats  but  quickly  a  big  table  and  a  bench 
were  brought  into  use  by  the  principal.  Before  long,  how- 
ever, classes  were  organized  and  work  began  to  get  under 
way.  The  new  school  building  was  sufficiently  large  and 
comfortable,  the  four,  light  classrooms  opening  on  a  large, 
central  corridor. 

The  trio  from  Bend  View  school  soon  found  a  niche 
for  themselves  and  adjusted  their  habits  of  work  and  play 
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to  the  village  school.  Every  day  they  had  a  little  chat  at 
recess  and  during  the  noon  hour  they  often  played  ball  or 
catch  together.  Sometimes  the  whole  school  played  ball. 
Josephine  continued  to  ride  her  pony  to  school  each  day, 
occasionally  arriving  in  the  schoolyard  before  either  Billie 
or  Gary,  when  she  would  go  in  and  find  a  corner  in  which 
to  study.  Days  and  weeks  passed  quickly  and  the  country 
girls  and  boys  soon  got  used  to  the  routine  of  the  new 
school. 

But  one  day  Josephine  arrived  later  than  usual.  She 
had  just  finished  putting  her  horse  in  the  stable,  and  having 
quickly  tied  the  pony's  halter-shank,  she  hurried  out  of 
the  barn.  Just  then  there  was  a  roar  of  horses  hoofs;  three 
other  late  arrivals  sped  up  to  the  barn  door.  They  didn't 
see  Josephine  and  one  of  the  horses  struck  the  girl  and 
knocked  her  down. 

"Oh,  help!"  screamed  the  girl  as  she  fell. 

"One  of  your  horses  hoofs  hit  her  in  the  back!"  said 
a  rider. 

"Yes,  but  you  crowded  me  over  on  her!"  charged  the 
other. 

Mr.  Keys  had  come  out  to  ring  the  bell  and  saw  the 
accident.  He  came  running.  The  three  boys  jumped  to  the 
ground  from  their  excited  beasts.  Two  of  them  attempted 
to  help  Josephine  up  but  she  was  unable  to  rise. 

"See,  boys,  this  what  happens  when  people  have  the 
habit  of  coming  late.  Wild  horses!  Someone  hurt!  Don't 
let  us  have  any  more  horse  racing  at  the  school!" 

"They  carried  the  girl  into  the  building  and  tried  to 
make  her  comfortable.  There  was  no  hospital  in  town 
and  unfortunately  the  doctor  was  away.  The  girl  had  been 
struck  hard  and  suffered  intensely. 

"This  will  be  a  chance  for  some  practical  first  aid 
work,  boys,"  said  the  principal.  "We'll  make  a  stretcher 
of  a  wide  board  and  take  Josephine  to  someone's  home." 

"It  isn't  so  far  over  to  our  house,  Mr.  Keys.  Shall  we 
take  her  there?"  asked  Gary  Woods. 

"Oh,  oh!"  moaned  the  girl.  "Wild  horses!"  she  cried 
as  they  tried  to  move  her. 

"Gently,  boys!"  cautioned  the  principal. 

But  could  anyone  be  more  gentle  than  these  young 
students  were?  The  three  drivers  went  with  Gary  and  took 
care  that  they  did  not  even  jostle  the  stretcher,  while  Mr. 
Keys  and  another  teacher  walked  at  right  and  left  of  the 
girl.  Gary  Woods'  mother  soon  had  the  school  girl  laid 
comfortably  in  a  soft  bed  and  did  what  she  could  for  her. 

That  day   at  the   village   school   a  new   organization 
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sprang  into  being.  A  Junior  Red  Cross  was  started  that 
afternoon.  Very  quickly  it  began  to  do  very  fine  work, 
the  pupils  of  the  rooms  taking  great  interest  in  the  club's 
activities.  They  decided  to  hold  regular  meetings  twice  a 
month. 

That  evening  after  school  Gary  came  to  see  Josephine. 

"Oh.  Jo,  I'm  so  sorry!"  he  sympathized.  "I  brought 
home  a  couple  of  your  books,  Jo\" 

"Thank  you,   Gary." 

"You'll  soon  be  better." 

"Books  will  do  me  little  good  if  I  can't  get  over  this 
wild  horse  accident." 

"Give  yourself  time,  you'll  get  over  it." 

"Oh,  Gary,  I  want  to  be  a  teacher,  and  now,  oh, 
oh.  ..."  she  ended  in  a  sob. 

"You  must  not  give  up  that  easily." 

"To  think  that  you'll  be  a  great  doctor  and  I  may  be 
an  invalid." 

At  this  moment  in  came  Billie  Miller  to  cheer  Joseph- 
ine  up. 

"Billie,  Josephine  is  worrying  about  not  becoming  a 
teacher  already.  I  told  her  she  would  soon  be  well  again." 

"She  doesn't  sound  very  hopeful.  I  imagine  she  will  be 
getting  married  before  she  teaches  very  long." 

"Oh,  who  would  marry  me?  Who  would  marry  me 
now?" 

"Why,  I  would  if  I  were  a  doctor  and  I  would  soon 
have  you  well  again,  so  I  would." 

"Oh,  Gary!  You  just  say  that,  oh  ...  "  and  tears  came 
into  her  eyes  again. 

"No,  I  meant  it!"  vowed  Gary  emphatically. 

"So  would  I  if  I  had  a  job  as  an  engineer!"  declared 
Billie. 

"You  would?"  she  questioned  with  a  hopeful  smile. 

At  this  time  a  car  stopped  at  Wood's  home.  It  was 
Miller's  car  and  in  it  was  Josephine's  dad  and  mother. 
Another  man  stepped  from  the  car,  it  was  a  doctor  from 
Radway. 

"Now  you  will  be  better  soon,  Josephine,  here  comes 
the  doctor!"  exclaimed  Billie  Miller. 

"Where  is  my  little  girl  who  has  got  mixed  up  with 
the  wild  horses?"  asked  the  father  as  they  entered  the 
house. 

"Yes,  where  is  she?"  asked  the  anxious  mother. 
"Please  let  me  see  and  examine  her  first.  Not  too  much 
excitement,  please!" 

The  doctor  was  shown  in  to  see  Josephine   and  the 
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others  waited  patiently.  His  examination  was  quite  brief. 
Then  the  parents  were  able  to  see  and  cheer  her.  As  he 
finished  the  principal  of  the  school,  Mr.  Keys,  came  into 
the  house  and  he  spoke  to  those  assembled  there. 

"There  will  not  be  any  more  wild  horses  on  the  play- 
ground at  our  school,"  Mr.  Keys  announced.  Then  he  saw 
the  doctor.  "What  is  your  verdict,  doctor?" 

"Well,  I  think  we  had  best  take  the  girl  in  to  the  city 
tomorrow  and  have  an  X-ray.  Her  spine  is  injured  and  it 
may  take  time,"  was  his  reply. 

"So  it  is  quite  serious?"  asked  her  mother. 

"It  may  be  and  it  may  not  be,  we'll  hope  for  the 
latter." 

But  it  was  likely  to  be  serious  and  take  months  before 
the  girl  would  be  able  to  walk  again. 

Josephine's  mother  stayed  and  helped  Mrs.  Woods 
look  after  the  girl  and  went  in  to  the  city  on  the  following 
day  with  the  daughter.  Mr.  White  went  with  them  also. 

Weeks  later  Billie  Miller  visited  Josephine  at  the  hos- 
pital in  Edmonton,  taking  with  him  a  pair  of  crutches  he 
had  made,  himself.  Handy  like  his  father,  he  had  fashioned 
a  fine  pair  from  birch  wood.  She  was  now  able  to  sit  up, 
and  at  last  to  try  to  walk,  first  with  the  aid  of  crutches. 
This  was  an  event  for  both  Josephine  and  Billie,  the  boy 
proudly  marching  in  with  his  gift,  which  pleased  the  girl 
so  much.  And  to  see  her  old  school  chum  once  more  was 
wonderful. 
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VI 

A    PROMISE 

'Til  try  the  crutches  you  have  made  tomorrow,  Billie," 
promised  the  girl.  "Thank  you  so  much!,, 

"You  are  welcome.  Be  sure  to  try  hard,  I  want  you 
to   walk." 

"O  Billie,  I'll  try;  I  want  to  walk  too!"  and  tears 
welled  into  her  eyes.  "Billie,  you're  going  to  be  an  en- 
gineer." 

"Well,  Jo,  I'd  like  to  be  a  trainman,  it  would  bring 
good  pay  for  the  work." 

"Remember  what  you  said  the  day  I  was  hurt?" 

"Yes,  it  made  you  smile  even  when  your  back  hurt 
you  awfully." 

"O  Billie  Miller,  I  do  hope  you'll  be  an  engineer." 

"Josephine,  it  won't  matter  what  I  do,  I'll  always  like 
you."  He  was  at  the  age  of  thirteen  a  little  shy,  but  added, 
"I'll  always  want  to  be  near  you  and  to  help  you,  Jo'." 

"And  I  want  to  help  you,  Billie;  I'll  always  love  you." 

"That's  a  promise,  Jo' ;  it's  one  that  works  two  ways." 

"Does  it?  I'm  so  glad!" 

He  bent  and  kissed  the  girl  who  sat  upon  the  white 
cot  and  she  beamed  with  joy  and  hope.  Billie  saw  the  blush 
of  roses  in  her  cheeks  and  smiled  warmly. 

"I  wish  I  could  stay  in  the  city  to  help  you  practice 
with  these  crutches,"  he  said. 

"I  shall  be  all  right;  the  nurse  will  help  me,  and  I 
know  I  shall  get  along  real  well." 

"Good!"  he  replied  and  he  seemed  satisfied  with  this 
assurance. 

He  stayed  as  long  as  he  dared,  but  an  hour  was  short 
for  both  of  them.  When  he  left  to  return  +o  Waskatenau 
Jo'  wished  she  could  go  also. 

But  it  was  a  long  winter  for  the  girl  in  the  Edmonton 
hospital.  Even  crutches  were  difficult  to  use,  she  found, 
it  taking  greater  effort  to  manipulate  them  than  she  had 
expected.  Gradually,  howe\  jr,  her  back  grew  stronger  and 
then  she  got  around  better  on  crutches.  All  this  time  both 
Gary  Woods  and  Billie  Miller  wrote  Josephine  White  cheer- 
ful notes.  And  all  this  time  she  remembered  Billie's  promise. 
Nor  had  she  forgotten  her  own. 

Others  came  to  see  Josephine  and  helped  to  brighten 
some  of  the  long  days  that  winter,  even  the  boys  with  the 
"wild  horses"  that  had  caused  her  injuries  sent  her  flowers 
and  once  came  to  see  her. 

But  Christmas  passed  and  spring  arrived  before  Jo- 
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sephine  was  able  to  walk  without  crutches  again.  The  boys 
were  always  glad  to  hear  of  her  progress  and  gradual 
improvement.  When  the  day  finally  arrived  that  she  could 
go  back  home  it  was  a  great  event.  Two  school  boys  were 
on  hand  to  greet  her  at  the  train.  Nor  need  you  guess  who 
they  were.  They  were  her  old  Bend  View  chums,  Gary 
and  Billie. 

"O  Gary,  it  is  so  fine  to  see  you  again!  O  Billie,  how 
nice  of  you  both  to  come  to  meet  me  today!"  she  said, 
equally  cordial  to  each  of  her  old  schoolmates. 

"We  are  glad  to  see  you  home  again,  too,"  declared 
Billie. 

"Yes,  ever  so  glad  you  are  well  again,"  assured  Gary. 

"Dad  has  his  car  here  and  will  drive  you  and  your 
folks  home  to  the  farm  if  you'll  let  him,"  said  Billie  Miller. 

"How  kind  and  thoughtful  of  him,"  said  Mrs.  White, 
who  was  with  her  little  girl  on  the  train. 

Her  father  was  there  to  meet  her  too. 

"How  good  to  see  you,  Daddy!"  she  exclaimed. 

"How  splendid  to  see  you,  Jo',  and  have  you  come 
home  well,  darling!"  he  replied  as  he  held  her  close  to 
him  and  kissed  her. 

"What  a  fine  home-coming  party  we  have  here  at 
the  railway!" 

"Yes,  Josephine,"  agreed  her  mother,  "everyone  is 
here." 

The  girl  gave  all  a  happy  greeting  and  the  boys  espe- 
cially. Soon  she  was  sitting  in  Millers'  car  ready  to  start 
home. 

"Is  there  room  for  me,  Dad?  Or  shall  I  walk  home?" 

"Plenty  of  room  in  back  with  us,  Billie,"  sad  Mr.  White. 

So  the  boy  clambered  into  the  back  seat  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  White,  while  Gary  bade  Josephine  goodbye. 

"Be  careful  not  to  hit  the  bumps  in  the  road  too  hard," 
warned  Gary  as  the  motor  started. 

Mr.  Miller  laughed.  "These  young  friends  of  yours 
seem  to  take  exceptional  interest  in  your  welfare,  don't 
they?" 

"Yes,  they  do,  Mr.  Miller,  and  that  is  one  reason  for 
me  being  home  already.  I  strove  hard  to  make  my  feet 
work  with  the  use  of  Billie's  crutches,  which  he  made  for 
me." 

"And  now  you  can  walk  without  them,"  remarked 
her  father. 

"Yes,  but  I  get  tired  quickly,"  replied  the  girl. 

"We  are  so  glad  to  have  you  home  again,"  said  her 
mother. 
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"I  am  very  glad  to  be  home,  Mother." 

"You  will  be  home  in  time  for  your  birthday,  You 
missed  Christmas  so  we'll  have  to  have  a  party." 

"I  thought  I  was  too  old  for  a  birthday  party." 

The  home-coming  car  reached  the  White  farm  with- 
out a  mishap.  And  a  week  later  Josephine  came  back  to 
school,  but  this  spring  she  drove  each  day  in  a  democrat 
buggy.  Usually  Billie  Miller  waited  for  her  and  rode  along 
with  her,  putting  the  horse  away  in  the  school  stable.  The 
girl  had  to  be  careful  lest  she  fall  and  hurt  her  back.  Nor 
was  she  able  to  lift  heavy  things  for  many  months.  She 
tired  easily  and  could  not  run  or  play  yet. 

One  night  as  she  and  Billie  drove  along  together  they 
talked  of  the  future  as  if  they  were  some  years  older. 

"You  did  pretty  well  on  your  test,"  the  girl  said. 

"Eighty  percent,"  the  boy  responded.  "But  you  made 
ninety." 

"But  you  will  beat  me  in  mathematics.  I  know  I  won't 
make  seventy-five  in  arithmetic." 

"I  know  better!  You'd  never  make  a  lower  mark  than 
eighty." 

"Bosh!  Anyway  I  want  to  be  a  teacher  and  why  not 
a  good  one?" 

"You  will  make  a  good  one  like  your  Dad,  Josephine, 
and  no  mistake!"  avowed  her  companion. 

"I  hope  so!" 

"I  know  so!" 

"Do  you  think  it  will  matter,  Billie,  if  I  limp  a  little?" 

"You  walk  all  right.  You  don't  limp,  Josephine." 

"Don't  you  notice  any  limp?" 

'No!" 

"I  think  I  can.  O,  Billie,  don't  you  think  it  will  make 
any   difference?" 

"No,  I  don't." 

"But  I  want  to  run  and  jump,  to  do  P.T.  and  have  fun, 
and  play  with  the  other  girls,  and  dance." 

"That  will  all  come  soon  enough,  rest  patiently  a  bit 
longer,"  advised  the  lad. 

"I'm  sorry  I'm  so  impatient  when  everyone  has  been 
so  good  to  me." 

This  afternoon  Billie  may  have  forgotten  to  stop  at 
his  own  gate  on  purpose  but  he  found  an  excuse  for  driving 
on  home  with  his  friend  occasionally. 

"I  think  I'll  walk  on  down  to  the  river  to  see  Uncle 
Dave  and  Auntie  and  Grandma  and  Grandpa,"  he  said  as 
he  sat  at  her  side  near  her  farm  gate.  "It's  Friday  and  I 
haven't  been  down  to  the  ferry  for  a  long  time." 
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"I  wish  I  could  walk  that  far  with  you." 

"You  will  one  of  these  days,"  he  declared  emphatically. 

To  this  she  seemed  very  pleased  and  smiled,  at  least, 
inwardly,  and  for  a  moment  she  sat  quietly  thinking  of  that 
day. 

"Perhaps  some  Friday  you'd  like  to  stop  for  supper 
with  us." 

"Perhaps,"  he  answered,  in  a  matter  of  fact  tone  of 
voice. 

Then  he  unharnessed  the  horse  at  her  farm  house  and 
bade  the  girl  a  pleasant  goodnight. 
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VII 
A   BIRTHDAY 

Two  weeks  later  two  boys  called  for  their  mail  at 
Waskatenau  post  office,  each  one  receiving  a  letter  in  a 
little  square  envelope  which  bore  a  slight  perfume  of 
flowers.  Each  boy  thought  he  recognized  the  handwriting 
in  the  address  on  his  envelope.  The  two  chums  exchanged 
peculiar  glances  and  the  postmaster  nodded  his  head  know- 
ingly. They  tore  open  the  envelopes  quickly. 

"A  birthday  party!"  announced  Gary  at  once  in  a 
whisper. 

"Yes,  at  Josephine  White's!"  added  Billie. 

Together  they  read  their  invitations  over  twice. 

"The  pleasure  of  your  presence  is  requested  at  a  birth- 
day party  for  Josephine  at  three  o'clock  on  Saturday  in 
our  home." 

"Gee,  we'll  have  to  get  her  a  present;  what  would  a 
girl  want  for  her  birthday? 

"Search  me,  Gary?  Let's  go  have  a  look  at  what  there 
is  in  the  stores  for  girls." 

Together  the  chums  went  window  shopping  and  then 
they  visited  various  shops  in  their  efforts  to  decide  upon 
the  proper  gift.  It  was  almost  as  much  fun  as  having  a 
birthday  themselves. 

"Do  you  think  a  book  would  suit  Josephine?" 

"Yes,  I  do  Gary,  a  good  story  book,  at  least.  You  buy 
her  a  book  and  I'll  get  her  a  dish,  Gary.  That  will  make 
a  little  variety,  anyway." 

At  last  they  were  able  to  make  their  selections  and 
what  fun  they  had  wrapping  and  ticketing  the  presents. 
Saturday  afternoon  finally  arrived  and  the  two  boys  both 
headed  for  the  White  farm  in  plenty  of  time,  each  with  a 
parcel  in  the  hook  of  an  elbow.  They  were  quite  early  but 
were  welcomed  by  Josephine  and  her  parents.  The  girl 
unwrapped  the  present  Gary  gave  her  and  then  read  the 
inscription  which  he  had  written  in  the  flyleaf  of  the  book. 
She  thanked  him  a  second  time. 

"I  know  I'll  like  reading  the  book  and  I  shall  remem- 
ber often  the  kind  thought  you  had  in  getting  it  for  me." 

"I  hope  you'll  enjoy  the  book,"  said  the  lad. 

"And  here  is  another  parcel  for  your  birthady,"  de- 
clared Billie  Miller.  "It  is  your  eleventh  birthday,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  Billie,  and  thank  you  so  much!" 

"I  think  you'll  have  to  be  careful  or  you'll  break  it." 

She  unwrapped  the  parcel.  "Oh,  it's  a  beautiful  dish! 
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I  shall  be  very  careful  with  it,  it  is  the  first  real  fine  dish 
that  I  have  ever  owned." 

"Do  you  like  it?"  he  ventured,  though  such  a  question 
was  unnecessary.  Her  eyes  shone  with  delight. 

"I  certainly  do  and  I  shall  remember  the  one  who 
chose  it  every  time  I  look  at  or  use  it." 

"Gosh,  Bill,  I  suppose  we  should  hardly  give  Jo'  the 
bumps  for  her  birthday  since  she  is  barely  home  from  the 
hospital." 

"Please  don't!"  she  begged  and  moved  away  a  step 
or  two. 

"I  think  we'll  have  to  let  her  off  this  time,  Gary." 

"Well,  okay,  Bill,  if  the  birthday  cake  is  good." 

"Gary,  thinking  of  his  stomach  again,"  accused  the 
girl. 

"I'll  bet  you  get  the  button  in  the  cake,  Gary;  you're 
so  greedy,,"  teased  Billie. 

"Is  it  a  chocolate  or  a  white  cake,  Josephine?" 

Chocolate!"  replied  their  hostess.  "Chocolate,  Gary!" 

"Good,  Josephine!  I  like  dark  cakes  best,"  rejoined 
Gary. 

"That's  fine,  but  be  careful,  you  may  bite  on  some- 
thing very  hard  if  you  are  lucky  or  unlucky,"  said  the  girl, 
who  had  just  finished  icing  the  birthday  cake  with  white 
frosting.  Into  the  mysterious  centre  of  the  wonderful  cake 
she  had  slipped  a  nickel  and  a  button,  after  washing  them 
carefully. 

Other  boys  and  girls  now  arrived  at  the  farm  house. 
Laughter  sounded  from  the  corners  of  every  room  of  the 
White's  home.  Games  and  contests  were  in  full  swing  in 
a  short  time,  everyone  trying  to  show  their  appreciation 
of  the  party  by  taking  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings. 
They  all  had  much  fun. 

To  choose  lunch  partners  they  all  untangled  a  maze 
of  cord  and  found  a  girl  waiting  shyly  at  the  other  end  of 
the  cotton  twine.  Luckily  Gary  got  Josephine.  Then  came 
the  feast.  It  was  Gary  Wood's  lucky  day ;  he  got  the  nickel 
in  the  piece  of  cake  he  was  given;  while  Billie  Miller  got 
the  button  in  his  cake.  First  the  crowd  cheered  for  one 
and  then  they  laughed  for  the  other,  —  all  except  Billie 
and  the  dark-haired  maid  who  sat  nearby. 

"Never  mind,  buttons  are  often  useful,"  whispered 
Josephine. 

How  quickly  girls  and  boys  grow  up.  Here  at  twelve 
and  thirteen  years  at  a  little  birthday  party  were  two  boys 
beginning  to  court  a  little  girl.   Gary  Woods,  the   lucky 
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winner  of  the  nickel  in  the  cake,  turned  to  Josephine  White 
with  a  question. 

"Do  you  like  gum  or  candy  best?"  he  asked,  I'll  buy 
you  whatever  you  like  best  with  this  nickel,  Jo'." 

The  girl  laughed. 

"I  like  peppermints,"  she  answered,  "but  you  don't 
need  to  spend  your  money  on  me,  Gary." 

"I  don't  see  why  not!  Didn't  I  win  it  from  your  cake 
and  didn't  I  win  you  at  the  end  of  the  maze  cord?" 

She  did  not  contradict  him  for  it  was  true.  It  was  Gary 
Wood's  lucky  day  and  he  felt  pretty  proud  of  his  luck.  But 
there  were  other  lively  games  to  play  and  Gary's  luck 
began  to  change.  A  little  later  he  asked  Josephine  to  let 
him  have  a  needle  and  a  thread.  She  threaded  a  needle  for 
him.  Then  he  slipped  out  of  the  room  and  asked  for  help 
from  Billie  Miller. 

"Billie,"  he  whispered,"  don't  tell  anyone,  but  please 
sew  that  button  you  got  in  the  cake  on  my  trousers.  You 
have  it  yet,  haven't  you?  I'll  give  you  my  nickel  for  it." 

"Fair  enough,  but  wait  to  see  if  I  can  find  it." 

Billie  slipped  back  into  the  other  room  and  found 
Josephine. 

"Have  you  a  button  like  the  one  I  got  in  the  cake?  I 
want  to  keep  it,  I  lost  the  other  one.  We  can  play  a  game 
with  it  too.  Put  it  on  a  string  and  guess  who  holds  the 
button." 

She  found  him  two  buttons  and  he  thanked  her.  But 
then  soon  she  saw  him  sewing  the  button  on  Gary's  pants. 

A  little  while  later  she  was  chatting  with  Billie  and 
said,  "I  didn't  know  you  could  sew.  It  is  handy  sometimes." 

"Yes,  it  is,"  he  agreed.  "Especially  when  a  chum  is 
in  trouble  and  willing  to  pay  one  for  my  help." 

"Oh,  I  see!"  she  responded,  but  they  were  playing  a 
game  with  the  other  button  on  a  string  very  soon.  Billie 
stood  beside  her. 

"And  now  I  can  buy  you  some  peppermints,"  he 
grinned. 

"You  are  kind  to  offer  such  a  thing,  but  you  already 
bought  me  one  birthday  present." 

Now  he  had  a  special  reason  for  calling  at  the  White 
farm  with  peppermints.  The  birthday  party  came  to  an 
end  too  soon  for  some  of  the  girls  and  boys.  All  of  them 
came  to  Josephine  White  to  say  goodbye  as  they  were 
leaving  and  to  thank  her  for  the  good  time  they  had  had 
at  her  party. 

"Thanks  very  much  for  everything,  Jo',"  said  Gary, 
as  he  bade  her  farewell  at  the  close  of  the  party. 
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"Thank  you  for  the  party  and  the  good  time  here," 
said  Billie. 

To  one  and  all  Josephine  answered,  "You  are  wel- 
come." 

Other  birthdays  came  and  went  as  the  years  passed 
and  in  less  time  than  they  expected  the  school  chums  were 
making  progress  in  grades  ten  and  eleven.  Both  boys  got 
into  sports  and  Billie  became  a  good  runner  at  the  school 
track  meets.  They  had  such  splendid  fun  at  the  games 
and  athletics  at  school.  Josephine  was  able  to  dance  a  little 
in  time  and  enjoy  the  fun  again  in  games,  but  it  took  a 
long  time  after  her  accident. 

"Oh,  how  good  it  is  to  be  able  to  play  and  dance 
again,"  she  once  said  to  Billie. 

"It  is  good  to  have  you  well  again  and  I  am  so  happy 
that  you  can  dance  and  play,"  was  Billie's  quick  rejoiner. 

The  boys  all  liked  the  new  shop  they  had  in  the  Was- 
katenau  school  once  a  week  and  Josephine  enjoyed  her 
home  economics  course  particularly  well.  They  did  well  in 
their  other  lessons  too.  Especially  in  English,  science  and 
mathematics  did  Josephine  and  Billie  succeed.  Work  at 
home  kept  them  pretty  busy  during  the  summer  on  the 
farms,  so  they  were  always  quite  glad  to  see  school  start  in 
the  fall. 

The  annual  track  meet  arrived  at  Waskatenau  school. 
Of  course,  Billie  was  entered  in  many  events.  Billie  Miller 
ran  against  Clodford  and  other  schools  in  the  mile  run 
and  he  took  part  in  many  other  races.  So  did  Gary  Woods. 
And  they  both  won  some  of  the  events.  That  year  they  even 
entered  a  rink  in  the  school  curling  bonspiel.  And  both 
boys  played  basketball,  Billie  starring  at  centre.  The  time 
seemed  to  fly  by  this  year  with  school  sports  in  full  swing 
and  soon  it  was  spring. 

But  one  day  that  year  Billie  had  some  bad  news  for 
his  chums. 

"I've  some  bad  news  for  you,  Jo',  real  bad  news!" 
Billie  admitted  one  morning.  "Dad  has  sold  his  farm  and 
has  bought  another  at  Redwater,  more  than  twenty  miles 
west  of  Waskatenau." 

"Oh,  no!"  the  girl  at  his  side  cried  with  genuine  feel- 
ing. 

"Yes,  and  no  mistake,  Jo,)"  affirmed  the  boy. 

"You  are  skipping  the  school  rink  and  playing  centre 
on  our  basketball  team.  What  will  they  ever  do?" 

"Oh,  rats,  Jo',  they  can  get  along  as  well  without  me. 
There  are  others  who  can  play  as  well  as  I." 

"Not  just  as  well  without  you,  Billie." 


"Jo',  you  should  hear  what  our  teacher,  M.  Elliot,  says 
about  my  curling  and  basketball  playing  sometimes." 

"Well,  you  know  the  coach  or  principal  is  always  try- 
ing to  help  us  by  his  criticism." 

"I  suppose  he  is.  But  don't  worry,  Jo',  we  won't  move 
till  spring." 

"O  Billie,  I'll  —  we'll  miss  you  so." 

"I'm  not  going  to  Europe!" 

"But  I'll  be  lucky  if  I  see  you  once  a  year!" 

"You  know  better,  Jo'!  And  Dad  has  bought  a  new 
car." 

"You  will  drive  over  then  to  see  us  sometime,  will 
you?" 

"Of  course!  And  what  is  twenty  miles?  With  our  new 
highway  completed,  why,  that's  a  matter  of  but  twenty 
minutes." 

"I'll  be  so  glad,"  said  the  girl,  with  sincere  feeling. 

"And  with  the  good  fishing  in  the  lakes  east  of  here 
near  Vilna  and  Spedden,  we'll  be  down  this  way  often  on 
Sunday,  I  know." 

"Yes,  I'll  bet  you'll  be  driving  to  Edmonton  for  things, 
going  to  movies  there,  even  church.  You'll  forget  all  of  us 
at  the  little  church  in  Waskatenau,  sixty-five  miles  east 
of  the  city." 

"Why,  Jo'!"  remonstrated  the  boy.  "What  should  I 
say  to  you?  I'm  surprised  at  you!  I  am  not  going  to  forget 
anyone!" 

"I'm  sorry!  Perhaps  I  should  not  prophesy  such  a 
thing." 

"Just  a  year  more  and  we'll  all  be  going  to  the  uni- 
versity in  Edmonton  together." 

"Possibly  but  I  don't  like  to  think  of  that  time  until 
then!" 

"Quit  worrying,  Jo'." 

"How  is  the  curling  going,  Bill?" 

"Well,  I  think  our  rink  can  win  the  bonspiel." 

"And  the  basketball,  how  it  it  going,  Bill?" 

"That  might  be  anybody's  game.  We  might  win  but 
we  may  lose.  It  is  going  to  be  close.  Radway  may  give  us  a 
run  for  first  place,  but  Smoky  Lake  has  a  good  basketball 
team,  too." 

"I  do  hope  you  win!" 

"That's  the  stuff!  If  you  girls  will  give  us  some  yells 
to  encourage  us  in  the  contests  it  might  help." 

"We'll  do  that  very  thing!" 

The  winter  weather  was  gone  in  March  and  the  winter 
sports  were  finished  at  the  school.  Spring  was  in  the  air 
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and  outside  games  and  races  began  to  interest  the  young 
folk.  But  one  girl  of  Waskatenau  high  school  was  sorry 
that  spring  had  arrived. 

"I'm  sorry  that  the  year  has  slipped  past  so  fast,"  she 
said,  as  she  and  Billie  Miller  went  home  one  warm  after- 
noon that  spring. 

"But  we  can  practice  for  our  track  races  now,"  said 
the  boy. 

"Billie,  we  have  a  new  telephone  on  our  farm.  I  thought 
you  might  like  to  know,"  confided  the  girl. 

"Yes,  thanks,  Jo',  I  am  glad  to  know  this.  Good  for 
you!" 

"Will  you  give  me  a  ring  sometime?" 
"I  will.  And  it  may  be  soon  for  we  plan  to  be  going 
fishing  again  in  a  few  weeks." 

"Will  you  be  leaving  for  Redwater  before  the  end 
of  the  term?" 

"No.  not  likely  till  the  end  of  school  near  the  end 
of  June." 

"Oh,  how  nice." 

"Would  you  come  along  for  a  fishing  trip  some  Sunday 
soon?" 

"I'd  like  to  go.  Do  you  think  we  can  catch  a  fish?" 
"We'll  try  hard!  If  we're  lucky  we'll  catch  more  than 
one." 

That  fishing  trip  materialized  two  weeks  later.  And 
Josephine  White  and  Billie  had  a  boat  ride  on  a  lake  near 
Spedden  together. 

"Do  you  know  what,  Jo'?"  he  said,  as  rowed  the  boat 
with  a  fish  line  trailing  behind  in  the  water.  "Dad  thinks 
they  may  find  oil  at  Redwater.  Crews  of  exploration  com- 
panies are  prosepcting  everywhere  from  the  Saskatchewan 
River  north  to  Peace  River  and  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  Lots  of 
companies  seem  interested  in  the  Redwater  district  and 
are  already  drilling  not  far  from  our  new  farm." 

"Wouldn't  that  be  wonderful  if  you  are  lucky  and  find 
oil!" 

"I  don't  know,  they  usually  mess  up  your  land  a  bit." 
"I  wish  they  would  come  and  find  oil  on  our  farm." 
"I  hope  they  find  oil  at  Redwater  and  at  Waskatenau, 
Jo'." 

"They  did  think  the  new  town  well  might  turn  into 
an  oil  well  and  an  oil  boom  when  they  drilled  it  but  no 
such  luck." 

"But  they  did  find  good  water  in  our  Old  Timers' 
Park." 

"Yes,  they  did."  The  girl  continued  to  talk  of  their 
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homes  joyfully.  "But  we  have  such  good  farms  here  at 
Waskatenau  and  all  along  north  of  the  Saskatchewan  River 
from  Edmonton  east  past  Smoky  Lake  and  Spedden.  No 
one  should  want  to  leave  such  a  fine  district.  There  is  good 
water  in  the  river  and  the  creeks  flowing  into  the  North 
Saskatchewan." 

"Oh,  yes,  Jo',  there  is  good  water  for  the  farms  close 
to  the  river,"  Billie  replied,  "but  I  think  there  is  going  to 
be  flowing  gold  north  of  the  river  soon." 

As  they  were  ready  to  return  home  he  cleaned  the  fish 
they  had  caught  and  Josephine  learned  how  by  watching. 

"Aren't  we  lucky  fishermen  to  bring  back  three  big 
fish?"  the  girl  remarked. 

That  Sunday  night  in  1946  Billie  Miller  stopped  at 
her  farm  for  supper  and  when  he  left  afterward  he  gave 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  a  fish  for  the  morrow.  "Thank  you  for 
the  meal,  your  supper  was  good,  Mrs.  White." 

"Thank  you,  too,  Billie,  for  the  lovely  fish,"  she  said. 
"We  shall  enjoy  it  so  much  more  that  you  two  young 
people  caught  it.  And  you  have  it  ready  for  the  pan,  how 
nice!  Thank  you  very  much!" 

"That  is  nothing,"  the  lad  deprecated  with  a  slight 
smile. 

Just  then  Dave  Madill  rode  past  and  shouted,  "Turn 
out  and  help  find  my  little  boy,  who  has  wandered  away 
and  we  can't  find  him." 

Billie's  uncle  had  roused  the  farm  country-side.  The 
nights  were  still  quite  chilly  though  it  was  spring  and  some 
thought  the  child  may  have  fallen  into  the  river.  Already 
it  was  turning  dark.  People  from  all  along  the  river  were 
assembling  at  the  ferry  farm  to  help  in  the  search,  some 
on  foot  and  some  on  horseback.  Everyone  was  wild  with 
excitement  and  all  asked  many  questions.  Billie  meanwhile 
followed  the  rivershore,  eyes  alert  for  any  sign  of  his  little 
cousin.  He  had  run  most  of  way,  a  mile  from  the  school, 
old  Bend  View,  to  Uncle  Dave's  house.  Here  he  arrived 
all  out  of  breath  to  find  searchers  gone  in  all  directions. 
The  river  run  had  revealed  nothing;  all  the  family,  his 
aunt  and  cousins  and  his  grandmother  were  weeping. 

"We  thought  he  had  followed  his  father  out  to  the 
barn  to  milk  the  cows,"  said  his  grandmother. 

"Maybe  he  crossed,"  said  Billie,  "and  got  into  that 
bush  north  of  Victoria  trail." 

"Some  of  the  men  have  combed  that  bush,"  replied 
his  grandmother. 

"I'll  comb  it  some  more,"  declared  the  lad.  "We'll  find 
Davy." 
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Billie  knew  that  bush  north  of  his  grandparents'  farm 
well. 

Calling  the  child's  name,  Billie  walked  slowly.  He 
followed  a  cow-path  deeply  into  the  poplar  woods.  There 
was  still  snow  underfoot  in  the  bush,  though  spring  had 
come  to  Alberta  long  since  winter  had  gone.  "Davy!  Davy! 
Davy!"  he  called.  Far  down  along  the  rivershore  he  could 
hear  his  uncle  still  calling.  The  ferry  farm  reverberated 
with  echoes  and  calls  that  night.  Billie  listened.  Then  he 
called  again.  Suddenly  he  straightened.  He  heard  breathing, 
a  real  sound  of  breathing,  then  a  little  cry,  just  off  the 
trail. 

"Oh,  Davy,  it's  you!"  was  his  joyful,  hopeful  thought. 

And  sure  enough,  there  was  the  child  where  he  had 
stumbled  and  fallen  in  the  snow.  He  was  cold  and  half 
asleep.  Billie  gathered  him  up  and  hugged  him  closely  to 
him,  as  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  road.  The  child  still 
had  a  stick  between  his  legs,  which  he  called  his  horse. 
Billie  cast  the  stick  aside  and  hurried  home  with  the  child. 
Here  there  was  great  rejoicing.  And  before  long  the  search- 
ers were  all  called  in  from  their  night's  excitement. 

When  the  father  was  told  by  Billie  where  he  had 
found  him,  he  said,  "Why,  I'll  bet  I  walked  within  ten  feet 
of  Davy!" 

'Til  never  be  able  to  thank  you  enough,  Billie,  for 
finding  Davy,"  said  the  child's  mother. 

"Don't  try,"   said  the   boy. 


VIII 
HAZARDOUS  NORTH  BEND 

There  at  the  bend  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  River 
there  was  other  excitement  on  a  summer  day.  Billie  Miller 
had  moved  in  June  with  his  parents  to  their  new  farm 
at  Redwater.  This  was  an  inning  in  his  favor  of  Gary 
Woods  at  Waskatenau.  Gary  paid  more  attention  to  Joseph- 
ine White;  their  friendship  naturally  grew.  Having  been 
at  school  together  all  their  lives,  now  in  one  of  the  senior 
grades  in  high  school  these  two  young  people  found  much 
in  common,  —  their  lessons,  homework,  sports  and  other 
recreation.  There  was  a  steady  companionship,  they  worked 


A  girls'  shop  class 
planning  and 
drawing  their 
projects  at  Was- 
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their  shop  in- 
structor. 


together  and  played  together.  Often  Gary  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  accompany  Josephine  home  from  school. 
They  were  really  growing  up  together.  The  fascinating 
months  that  followed  were  a  courtship  for  Gary.  He  would 
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notice  each  new  dress  and  other  articles  which  the  girl 
wore  day  by  day  and  she  in  turn  remarked  about  his  new 
ties.  He  even  noticed  how  she  did  her  hair  daily  and  some- 
times there  were  parties  and  dances. 

They  both  took  shop  work  together  in  the  school  once 
a  week  this  year  and  Jo*  made  many  real  fine  pieces 
of  furniture  as  did  the  eleven  other  girls  taking  this  course. 
Having  taken  shop  courses  three  years  now  Gary  was 
helpful  to  Jo'  in  this  work.  Jo'  was  often  pleased  and  glad 
to  have  his  assistance  in  this  active  classwork.  Gary  felt 
it  an  honor  to  be  asked  to  lend  a  hand  to  this  girl  pal,  he 
was  ever  present  and  always  useful ;  with  their  touch  proj- 
ects grew  quickly.  Working  together  was  fun,  it  was  like 
reading  a  story  book,  each  week  there  was  more  fun. 

One  day  they  went  swimming  together  early  in  Sep- 
tember. They  were  wading,  hand  in  hand,  in  the  water 
along  the  river  shore  near  the  ferry  at  the  north  bend  of 
the  river.  Suddenly  they  stepped  into  deep  water  of  the 
changing  river  bottom.  Josephine  slipped  on  a  stone  which 
rolled,  upsetting  her  into  the  water  unexpectedly.  She  nearly 
choked  but  Gary  pulled  her  up  toward  the  shore.  She  sat 
down  on  a  rock  at  the  edge  of  the  Saskatchewan,  coughing 
and  sputtering. 

"This  river  bottom  is  tricky  and  often  changeable,'' 
said  Gary,  as  he  patted  her  gently  upon  the  back. 

"I  nearly  drowned  and  you  saved  me." 

"A  swimmer  doesn't  drown  that  easily.  It  was  nothing. 
Forget  it." 

"I  can't  forget  it.  Oh,  Gary,  I  swallowed  a  gallon." 

"Fiddlesticks!  I'll  bet  not  a  pint  or  quart." 

"If  you  hadn't  been  handy  and  quick  what  would  I 
have  done?" 

"It  was  nothing  more  than  you  would  have  done  for 
me,  one  swimmer  for  another." 

"See  here,  Gary  Woods,  that  isn't  the  way  to  accept 
my  thanks." 

"Well,  then,  I'll  marry  you  some  day  and  give  you 
some  swimming  lessons  ,if  you  would  let  me." 

"What  a  funny  way  to  say  such  an  important  thing! 
I  know  you  don't  mean  it  when  you  put  it  that  way." 

"There,  Jo',  you  think  I  don't  mean  what  I  say." 

"Well,  do  you?" 

"Yes,  of  course  I  do." 

"Then  I  don't  know  what  to  answer.  But  I  still  feel 
indebted  to  you  though  you  want  me  to  forget  your  rescue 
just  now." 
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"Don't  you  feel  indebted  to  me  for  such  a  thing.  Is 
our  swim  over  for  today,  Jo'?" 

"I  think  I'd  better  rest  a  bit  while  you  swim,  Gary." 

He  dove  into  the  water  and  swam  a  little  way  against 
the  swift  current  of  the  North  Saskatchewan,  then  floated 
back  down  to  where  she  sat.  She  watched  him,  meanwhile 
meditating  his  question  and  whether  or  not  he  really  meant 
it. 

"I'll  race  you  to  the  ferry  landing,"  she  offered,  after 
he  rested  awhile.  But  she  couldn't  beat  him.  They  ran;  they 
both  ran  hard  and  Gary  beat,  but  they  both  laughed.  "You 
win,"  she  said. 

"Had  enough  swimming  for  today?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  I  think  so,  all  that  is  good  for  me.  Let  us  stop 
and  say  hello  at  Wideacres  farm  on  our  way  home." 

So  they  bent  their  steps  toward  this  nearby  dwelling 
of  Dave  Madill  and  his  father.  Josephine  played  with 
Dave's  little  children  a  while  and  Gary  talked  to  Dave, 
who  was  busy  with  farm  chores.  Luckily  a  wagon  crossed 
on  the  ferry  soon  and  Gary  and  Josephine  then  were 
given  a  ride  back  toward  Waskatenau.  It  was  bumpy 
but  it  was  fun  just  the  same. 

So  the  days  flew  by  and  soon  another  year  passed 
for  these  two  people  at  the  high  school  near  the  bend  of 
the  river. 


All  this  time  Billie  Miller  lived  at  Redwater,  where 
he  became  very  interested  in  the  new  oil  boom.  In  1947 
and  1948  things  began  to  happen  for  this  little  town  forty 
miles  east  of  Edmonton,  Alberta.  Like  the  city  itself,  the 
town  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

New  companies  were  taking  leases  here  and  drilling 
began  in  earnest  throughout  the  district.  It  was  a  great 
transformation,  farms  that  previously  produced  but  meager 
farm  crops  suddenly  became  valuable  and  soon  were  the 
source  of  a  black  flowing  gold.  Oilmen  all  over  the  country- 
side were  clamoring  for  the  right  to  drill  oil  wells  on  an 
area  twenty  miles  square!  Two  to  four  wells  on  many 
quarter  sections  were  drilled  and  became  paying,  flowing 
investments.  There  were  oilmen  and  oil  trucks  on  every 
highway  and  new  oil  installations  appeared  on  nearly  every 
farm. 

Billie  Miller's  dad  had  taken  over  a  wholesale  oil 
products  agency  at  Redwater  and  Billy  became  so  busy 
helping  his  father  that  he  almost  forgot  about  Waskatenau 
and  his  friends  there.  He  was  so  engrossed  with  the  work 
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and  this  new  oil  boom  and  the  growing  town  that  he  almost 
gave  up  the  plans  of  going  to  university.  Their  farm  work 
was  neglected  and  Billie  drove  a  truck  to  deliver  products. 
They  were  kept  on  the  run  supplying  hundreds  of  new 
machines  in  the  district. 

But  had  all  this  oil  business  and  new  life  at  Redwater 
made  Billie  forget  the  good  little  farm  town  north  of  the 
bend  in  the  river?  Some  had  dreamed  of  an  oil  boom  there 
too.  But  Billie  Miller  often  thought  of  a  particular  girl 
there.  He  did  phone  her,  once,  yes,  twice.  Then  he  even 
visited  the  White  farm  near  the  farm  town  of  Waskatenau 
one  Sunday.  Josephine  listened  while  he  told  of  his  work 
at  Redwater  and  the  continual  growth  of  this  new  oil 
centre  north  of  the  Saskatchewan. 

"I'm  so  glad  you  went  to  Redwater,  Billie.  You  found 
so  many  interesting  things  in  the  oil  business  there." 


Meanwhile  at  Waskatenau  Gary  and  Josephine  were 
finishing  their  school  there,  both  in  grade  XII.  They  were 
busy  studying  lessons,  but  there  was  time  to  play  games 
and  walk  together  sometimes.  When  the  summer  holiday 
came  they  found  great  fun  in  going  berry  picking  down 
toward  the  river.  Saskatoons  that  year  were  exceptionally 
good  and  hung  like  large  grapes  from  the  bushes, — rain 
and  weather  had  been  very  good, — and  the  clusters  were 
heavy  bending  the  branches  low  with  their  weight.  The 
roads  north  of  the  of  the  river  bend  were  feasts  for  humans 
and  robins  alike. 

Here  often  Gary  and  Josephine  would  spend  many 
hours  loading  their  pails  with  fruit.  Pies  and  berries  were 
on  the  table  every  day.  And  berry  pickers  were  full  of 
berries. 

"I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  eat  another  saskatoon,"  said 
Josephine  one  day  with  her  pail  full  at  noon  as  she  rested, 
and  Gary  sat  down  beside  her. 

"I  have  eaten  nearly  as  many  as  I  put  in  my  pail," 
admitted  Gary,  "but  I  still  can  eat  a  few  more." 

Their  hands  were  red  with  berry  stain  and  so  were 
their  faces.  They  laughed  as  they  looked  at  each  other. 
And  then  they  started  for  home,  swinging  their  full  berry 
pails.  They  talked  of  the  coming  term  at  university,  their 
first  year  in  Edmonton. 

They  had  not  been  swimming  again  in  the  North  Sas- 
katchewan but  they  had  had  a  boat  ride  once  at  the  north 
bend  of  the  river  that  summer.  But  they  were  careful  that 
no  river  hazard  should  spoil  their  fun  that  day. 
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IX 

GOLD  AT  REDWATER 

Once  again  that  summer  did  Josephine's  friend  from 
Redwater  drive  over  to  see  her  on  the  farm  north  of  the 
ferry.  They  too  walked  together  near  Waskatenau  Creek. 

"Are  you  going  to  university  this  fall,  Billie?"  she 
asked. 

"I  don't  know." 

"Well,   are  you?" 

"If  you  think  I  should  perhaps  I  shall,  Jo'." 

"You'll  have  to  decide  that  for  yourself,"  she  replied. 

"Perhaps  I  shall  go  and  take  up  engineering." 

"That  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do." 

"Yes,  maybe  I  will  register  in  oil  engineering." 

"Of  course  I  am  going  to  be  a  teacher." 

It  was  a  real  decision,  one  that  she  had  hoped  he 
would  make. 

"Oh  yes,"  he  said,  "of  course,  you  will  be  a  teacher 
like  your  Dad,"  and  they  thought  of  their  school  days 
back  at  Bend  View  together.  "You'll  be  a  good  teacher, 
I  know." 

"And  you'll  be  a  good  engineer,  I  know,  just  like 
you  once  planned  you  would  be." 

"Do  you  still  think  I  will?"  asked  the  young  man. 

"Certainly,   Billie." 

"I  didn't  do  so  well  at  school  this  last  year,  I  was 
too  busy  helping  Dad  in  the  oil  business  at  Redwater." 

"But  you  will  do  all  right  at  University." 

But  by  this  time  Redwater  was  a  hive  of  industry  and 
Billie  and  his  dad  were  very  busy.  With  black  gold  far 
underground  both  east,  west,  north  and  south  of  the  city, 
Edmonton  was  a  real  beehive  of  business  now.  New  re- 
fineries were  built  quickly  at  great  expense  and  population 
increased  tremendously.  New  loading  platforms  were  being 
built  at  Redwater  where  trainloads  of  crude  oil  already 
began  to  leave  daily.  Pipelines  were  being  built  to  help 
carry  the  oil  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

Redwater  instead  of  a  tiny  village  with  a  few  stores 
it  had  been  in  1946  was  now  fast  becoming  a  thriving  town. 
New  dwellings  sprang  up  everywhere,  new  schools  had 
to  replace  the  small  village  school,  more  garages  and 
hotels   went  up   at   a   break-neck   pace.    Where    once    one 
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little  cafe  served  the  village  now  ten  did  much  business. 
The  whirl  of  industry  almost  surpassed  anything  yet  in 
oil  development.  New  wells  coming  into  production  often, 
because  of  lack  of  tanks  to  store  the  precious  liquid,  had 
to  be  capped  for  a  time.  Drilling  went  on  day  and  night 
and  some  wells  were  right  in  town.  Large  trailer  camps 
had  to  help  take  care  of  the  workers.  New  homes  were 
needed  badly,  never  was  there  so  much  building  in  such 
a  short  time. 

The  new  school  building  which  replaced  the  tiny  pre- 
vious school  was  a  community  triumph  for  Redwater.  A 
fine,  modern,  adequate  building  it  was!  Education  would 
be  first-class,  similar  to  the  city. 

The  railway  boasted  a  new  station  now  at  the  oil 
town  and  many  new  tracks  had  to  be  laid  at  the  oil  plat- 
forms by  the  Canadian  National  Railway.  No  longer  was 
Redwater  a  tiny  flagstation. 

Much  new  gravel  was  needed  for  roads  and  building 
in  and  near  the  oil  town  and  one  corner  of  Steve  Miller's 
farm  held  some  good  gravel.  Billie  Miller's  father  had 
begun  to  make  the  gravel  sale  from  this  gravel  corner 
pay  well  during  the  last  year;  yes,  it  was  paying  now 
very  well.  He  was  even  building  his  new  place  of  business 
in  the  town  of  Redwater  from  the  sale  of  gravel  from 
his  pit.  But  one  day  a  strange  thing  happened.  He  received 
notice  from  a  company  that  they  had  obtained  mineral 
and  oil  rights  on  his  land  and  demanded  that  he  sell  no 
more  gravel  from  the  land  as  they  considered  it  a  mineral. 

As  he  continued  to  sell  the  gravel  the  oil  company 
took  out  an  injunction  stopping  his  sale.  So  he  took  the 
case  to  law  and  a  court  was  held,  which  granted  him  the 
surface  rights  and  permission  to  sell  the  gravel.  But  the 
oil  company  appealed  this  decision  and  planned  to  carry 
the  matter  to  a  higher  court.  He  sold  gravel  again  and 
soon  received  notice  that  he  must  await  a  decision  of  new 
court  trial.  The  matter  took  months  and  cost  money.  So 
the  gold  that  came  from  the  gravel  sale  was  used  up  by 
court  expense.  And  he  had  lawyer  fees  to  pay  also.  It  was 
a   bothersome   business. 

"During  the  time  that  this  man  farmed  he  hauled 
rock  from  his  field  and  used  it  to  build  his  home  and 
fences.  When  he  plowed  his  field  the  rocks  did  not  damage 
his  machines.  Now  a  company  wants  to  take  this  from  him, 
part  of  his  house,  his  fence,  the  livelihood  of  his  farm  land. 
If  we  give  this  up  the  company  will  want  also  the  earth, 
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the  farm  soil."  Thus  the  lawyer  argued  again  and  again 
and  won  the  case.  Again  the  company  appealed  the  case 
to  a  higher  court. 

So  from  this  experience  Steve  Miller  and  his  family 
learned  that  all  that  came  from  the  earth  of  the  farm 
did  not  turn  to  gold. 


Fall  came  and  with  it  the  university  opening.  Here 
that  October  three  former  chums  at  Waskatenau  were 
registered  for  classes.  There  was  much  laughter  and  fun 
in  the  halls  and  on  the  campus.  That  first  week  was  like 
old  times  for  Billie  Miller  from  Redwater.  The  plans  for 
a  new  engineers'  wing  for  the  university  were  under  con- 
sideration and  soon  it  was  apparent  that  it  was  needed 
by  the  increased  enrollment.  More  room  was  needed  and 
at  once.  Boarding  accommodation  was  hard  to  find. 

"Have  you  found  a  room  yet,  Billie?"  asked  Gary 
Woods. 

"Yes,  I  have,  that  is,  a  lad  named  Bob  Harris  told 
me  where  I  could  find  a  room  out  south  on  seventy-sixth 
avenue." 

"Good !  The  dormitory  is  full.  One  has  to  get  in  there 
early." 

"Too  bad  you  did  not  register  earlier,  Billy,"  said 
Josephine. 

"And  you,  Josephine,  have  you  a  place?" 

"You  asked  if  I  was  in  the  residence.  Yes,  we  were 
lucky  to  apply  early.  I'm  staying  in  the  Athabasca  Hall," 
she  answered.  "We  have  a  lovely  matron  there,  really." 

They  rested  leisurely  in  the  shade  of  one  of  the  friendly 
elms  near  the  Arts  Building.  The  green  grass  of  the  campus 
was  a  good  place  for  tired  minds  to  discuss  other  matters 
than  school  lessons.  But  eventually  Josephine  White  gather- 
ed her  homework  books  and  rose  to  her  feet.  Time  in  this 
rest  period  had  flown. 

"I  must  run  along  now  and  do  some  assignments," 
she  said. 

"And  I  must  go.  I  have  some  business  to  attend  at 
once,"  Billie  Miller  voiced  quickly. 

"And  I  have  some  books  to  buy,"  said  Gary  Woods, 
whereupon  he  turned  toward  the  book  store. 

"Well,  goodbye  for  now,"  called  Jo'. 

"So  long,"  called  Gary,  over  his  shoulder  as  he  may 
be  late. 

"Goodbye,  Jo',  don't  work  too  hard,"  commented 
Billie. 
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He  turned  southward  in  the  direction  of  the  hospital 
and  the  Education  Building,  while  she  bent  her  steps  north 
past  the  Medical  Building.  Twenty  minutes  later  Billie  had 
found  himself  a  congenial  boarding  house.  It  was  out  on 
76  Avenue,  a  basement  room,  like  many  students  had  to 
take,  but  a  quiet  place  where  he  could  study. 

Here  the  freshman  in  oil  engineering  unpacked  his 
books  and  suitcase.  Soon  he  got  busy  with  his  lessons.  He 
rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  went  to  work  in  earnest.  So  busy 
was  he  here  in  a  book  that  a  little  later  he  forgot  it  was 
supper  time. 

'Til  study  geology  and  go  back  to  Redwater  someday 
an  engineer,"  he  thought  as  he  studied. 

Would  he?  Then  some  of  the  gold  from  this  big 
business  would  flow  his  way. 

Two  weeks  later  Steve  Miller  was  in  the  city  on  busi- 
ness and  he  offered  to  take  Billie  home  for  the  weekend. 
But  Billie  thought  of  Josephine  and  they  drove  to  her 
dormitory.  She  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  go 
out  with  them  so  they  took  her  along.  Billie  drove  her  on 
to  Waskatenau  from  Redwater  after  supper  on  Friday 
night.  As  they  went  eastward  from  Edmonton  they  dis- 
cussed their  new  life  in  the  university. 

"How  are  young  people  getting  along  at  your  studies?" 
asked  Mr.  Miller  as  soon  as  they  got  out  of  the  city  limits. 

"They  are  working  us  pretty  hard,  Dad,"  answered 
Billie. 

"There  is  plenty  of  work  already,"  admitted  Joseph- 
ine. 

"Work  will  keep  you  out  of  mischief,"  laughed  Mr. 
Miller. 

"Well,  I  seem  to  find  it  difficult  enough,"  said  his 
son. 

"Yes,  I  do  too,  Mr.  Miller.  The  mathematics  and 
science  are  the  hardest,"  she  added. 

"I'll  say  they  are,"  agreed  Billie.  "I  think  I  didn't 
work  hard  enough  last  year  in  high  school." 

"You  were  helping  me  too  much,  I  think." 

"Well,  Dad,  you  needed  help.  How  are  you  coming 
with  that  court  case  about  the  gravel." 

"We  won  again,  but  I  think  the  company  will  appeal 
the  case  again." 

"Appeal?    Again?" 

"Yes,  Billie,  again!" 

"You  are  having  plenty  of  trouble,  aren't  you?"  sym- 
pathized Jo'. 

"Yes,  Dad  is,  plenty!"  answered  Billie. 
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"And  you  people  don't  know  the  half  of  it,"  added  Mr. 
Miller. 

"Are  there  any  new  wells  being  drilled?"  asked  Jo\ 

"Oh,  yes,  every  day.  They  even  started  drilling  on 
our  land  this  week.  Some  quarters  have  as  many  wells  as 
they  dare." 

"Redwater  will  soon  be  famous  for  its  oil,"  ventured 
Jo\ 

"That  it  will,"  the  others  both  agreed  with  the  girl's 
statement. 

That  evening  at  the  White's  farm  Billie  received  an 
invitation  to  come  to  dinner  Sunday,  which  he  accepted 
as  he  had  promised  to  drive  Josephine  back  to  the  uni- 
versity  that    evening. 

"Thanks  very  much,  Mrs.  White." 

The  young  man  remembered  how,  more  than  a  year 
ago,  he  and  Josephine  had  gone  fishing  at  the  lake  and 
he  had  stopped  there  for  supper. 

"Perhaps  you  could  both  go  to  the  church  service 
Sunday,"  suggested  Josephine's  father.  "Rev.  Sauder  has 
many  more  people  attending  church  now  than  he  did  at 
first.  The  United  Church  at  Waskatenau  is  doubling  the 
attendance   lately." 

"Why  shouldn't  they  with  such  good  farmers  support- 
ing it  north  of  the  Saskatchewan?"  asked  his  daughter. 
"But  I  like  Rev.  Sauder!" 

"I  should  like  to  come  to  church  with  you,  Josephine, 
and  your  parents,"  promised  her  friend  and  school  pal.  "I 
always  liked  church  in  the  country  out  here  at  the  river 
bend." 

"Rev.  Sauder  will  appreciate  having  you  both  again 
in  his  audience,"  remarked  Mr.  White. 

"That  is  right,  he  will,  Jo',"  agreed  the  girl's  mother. 

So  they  all  enjoyed  church  together  at  Waskatenau, 
and  Rev.  Sauder  greeted  his  university  students  very  cor- 
dially. They  enjoyed  some  of  the  old  songs  in  the  service 
very  much  and  the  sermon  and  prayers  were  quite  con- 
vincing. 
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POLIOMYELITIS 

The  Sunday  night  as  they  passed  through  Redwater 
on  the  way  to  Edmonton,  Billie  and  Jo*  called  at  the  Miller's 
place.  It  had  been  lovely  weather  for  the  autumn  drive 
back  to  their  homes  north  of  the  river. 

"Thank  you  so  much  for  letting  me  come  out  with 
you,  Mr.  Miller." 

"You  are  welcome  Jo',  come  again  whenever  you 
can,"  he  answered. 

"Yes,  come  again  when  you  can.  You'll  always  be 
welcome,  Jo',"  added  Billie's  mother.  "Goodbye.  Take  good 
care  of  yourselves." 

"Goodbye,  Mom." 

"Goodbye,  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Miller." 

During  the  first  year  at  university  the  young  fresh- 
men did  not  enter  sports  in  a  big  way.  They  took  part  in 
some  of  the  games.  But  they  all  seemed  to  have  so  much 
to  do.  Billie  Miller  and  Gary  Woods  played  a  little  base- 
ball and  entered  the  track  meet.  And  they  all  did  learn 
to  play  a  little  tennis.  The  year  slipped  by  quickly  and  in 
the  spring  the  engineers  went  outside  to  do  some  survey- 
ing for  a  month. 

But  the  second  year  at  varsity  brought  bad  news  for 
our  friends  from  Redwater  and  Waskatenau.  Before  the 
end  of  the  first  month  that  fall  Billie  Miller  was  stricken 
with  poliomyelitis.  Luckily  there  were  good  doctors  and 
quick  hospital  treatment  available.  But  even  so  and  with 
good  nursing,  it  took  valuable  time  from  his  classes  in  the 
university  and  more  patience  than  an  active  young  man 
could  muster.  It  meant  months  of  pain  and  struggle  and 
what  a  set-back  it  was  for  the  young  student  who  wanted 
to  be  an  engineer. 

Finally  it  was  possible  for  Billie  to  have  a  wheeled 
chair  and  he  could  move  around,  pushing  it  with  his  hands. 
But  this  was  not  satisfactory,  he  had  more  determination 
than  was  common  to  some. 

Billie  Miller  worked  hard  and  took  more  exercise 
than  most  patients  recovering  from  polio.  And  he  had 
some  faithful  visitors  to  cheer  him  on.  His  old  chum,  Gary 
Woods  came  often  to  see  him,  so  did  Josephine  White. 
They  encouraged  him  a  great  deal  and  helped  him  pass 
many  weary  days  and  weeks.  They  read  him  books  or 
cheered  him  with  friendly  conversation.  Then  he  set  to 
work  on  his  lessons  again.  He  had  oceans  of  energy,  and 
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this  is  just  what  was  needed.  Where  there  is  a  will  there 
is  a  way  and  he  found  it. 

Recovery  was  slow  though.  One  afternoon  Bill  became 
very  gloomy,  dejected  and  serious.  Josephine  White  was 
his  visitor  this  afternoon  at  the  hospital  as  she  had  been 
so  many  days  or  evenings. 

"Jo',  you  should  not  wait  or  worry  about  me  any  more. 
I  can't  walk  and  it  looks  as  if  I  never  would.  The  future 
means  nothing." 

"But  Bill,  you  remember  how  you  came  and  brought 
me  joy  and  hope  once  when  I  was  ill  in  the  hospital  here 
in  Edmonton." 

"Yes,  but  that  was  when  I  was  able  to  hope  and  plan 
ahead.  Now  that  is  all  shot,  Jo'.  My  plans  have  come  to  an 
end." 

Oh,  no!  Oh,  no,  Bill!  Remember  the  promise  we  made 
each   other?" 

"I  do.  But  Fd  never  hold  you  to  any  promise  now.  You 
go  ahead  and  do  whatever  you  like." 

"You  do  not  need  to  hold  me  to  any  promise  forj 
hold  myself.  You  can  do  other  things  that  are  worth  while. 
You  don't  have  to  be  an  engineer  if  you  wish  to  do  some- 
thing else." 

"What  would  I  be?   A  teacher?   A  writer?" 

"You  could  be  both!" 

"I  don't  want  to  be  a  teacher  and  I  don't  think  I  could 
write!" 

"No  one  knows  until  he  tries,  Bill." 

Here  was  a  real  challenge.  He  could  be  something  if 
he  tried  and  Josephine  knew  it.  But  he  was  not  fully  con- 
vinced. 

"Thanks,  Jo',  you  make  me  want  to  try." 

"Yes,  do  try." 

When  she  said  goodbye  and  left  him  that  evening  she 
kissed  him  lightly  upon  the  forehead.  It  was  as  much  as 
to  say,  "I  know  you  can  do  it,  Bill."  And  it  did  put  a  little 
more  determination  into  him  than  he  had  ever  had  before. 

The  exercise  Billie  had  shared  had  been  very  strenu- 
ous, but  now  he  tried  more  swimming  and  other  things. 
He  nearly  wore  himself  out  but  it  seemed  of  no  avail.  He 
continued  to  stumble  around  and  could  not  walk.  He  man- 
aged to  get  some  of  his  unversity  lessons  which  gave  him 
something  to  occupy  his  mind.  Otherwise,  the  young  man 
may  have  become  quite  dejected  at  times. 

Visiting  Billie  a  week  or  so  later,  Josephine  remarked, 
"I  seem  to  notice  an  improvement  in  you,  Bill." 
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"Just  how?  I'm  still  the  same  old  stumbling,  fumbling 
guy  I  was." 

"I  don't  know  just  how,  but  I  sense  a  difference." 

"I  suppose  a  woman's  intuition.  My  imagination 
doesn't  parallel  yours,  Jo',  I  can't  see  any  change  at  all." 

"Perhaps  it  is  just  my  hope,  Bill,  which  is  so  very 
strong." 

"I  think  it  is  hopeless.  I've  been  swimming  twice  as 
long  and  exercising  with  everything  they  have  here  in  the 
hospital." 

One  rainy  day  as  Josephine  left  the  hospital  she  was 
offered  a  ride  by  young  intern  doctor  who  was  off  duty. 
She  had  met  him  in  the  university  the  previous  year.  He 
even  asked  if  he  might  see  her  again  sometime  as  he  drop- 
ped her  at  her  dormitory. 

"May  I  take  you  to  a  dance  or  show  some  evening?" 

"Oh,  thank  you,  but  I  usually  have  company,  and  I 
really  study  a  lot  and  I  do  not  have  too  much  time." 

"But  I  thought  with  this  polio,"  

"Thanks,  I  know  it  looks  as  if  I  was  needing  some 
one  to  cheer  me  up,  but  I  have  another  friend  at  the  uni- 
versity." 

"Okay,  and  thanks  just  the  same,"  smiled  the  young 
doctor. 

The  ride  and  the  doctor's  kind  offer  cheered  the  girl 
naturally  and  her  companion  thrilled  with  the  girl's  loveli- 
ness. 

She  even  blushed,  she  knew,  as  she  hurried  in  out  of 
the  rain  to  Athabaska  Hall. 


But  Bill's  perseverance  did  not  abate.  Another  week 
went  by.  A  surprise  was  in  store  for  both  of  them  at  this 
time. 

"Bill,  you're  smiling  and  you  are  standing  up!"  cried 
Josephine,  when  she  called  to  see  him. 

"Yes,  Jo',  we  are  beginning  to  get  a  little  feeling  in 
my  old  limbs  again.  These  nurses  and  doctors  are  faithful 
workers." 

"Oh,  Billie,  they're  wonderful!" 
"Oh,  Jo',  I'm  tired,  I  think  I'll  sit  down." 
Bill  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  with  not  much 
effort." 

"I'm  so  glad,  Bill!  You've  been  trying  very  hard." 
Another  week  passed  during  that  spring  of  improve- 
ment.  Bill   was   standing   again   when   Josephine    entered 
and  took  one  little  step. 

"Oh,  Bill,  you  are  walking,"  she  joyously  called. 
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"No,  I'm  not,  but  I'm  trying." 

"Good,  keep  it  up!"  the  girl  said  with  genuine  feeling. 

That  evening  Josephine  received  a  call  on  the  phone 
from  Gary  Woods.  "It's  Friday,  Jo',  how  about  the  sopho- 
more Prom  tonight?" 

"Fine,  I'll  be  ready.  Thanks  for  asking  me,"  she 
answered. 

It's  at  Convocation  Hall,"  he  confided.  "Nine  o'clock." 

"Okay,  I  feel  like  dancing  tonight,"  she  replied. 

Gary  could  not  guess  what  made  Josephine  seem  in 
such  good  spirits.  But  that  evening  he  soon  learned  the 
cause  of  her  happiness. 

"Do  you  know,  Billie  took  two  steps  today?" 

"Do  you  think  he'll  ever  walk  again?" 

"Oh,  Gary,  of  course.  He  is  trying  so  hard." 

"That  is  a  surprise.  I  thought  he  had  given  up." 

"I  was  sure  he  would  walk  some  day." 

"Were  you?  Well,  I  wasn't  so  sure." 

"He  is  coming  along  fine  now." 

Josephine  was  radiantly  happy  and  danced  well.  Every- 
one seemed  to  want  to  dance  with  her,  she  was  so  full  of 
smiles. 

With  many  weeks  more  of  effort  Billie  Miller  was 
finally  able  to  stand  and  take  steps  without  help.  It  was 
a  great  triumph  for  Josephine  too  who  had  been  encourag- 
ing Bill  for  so  many  months. 

"Oh,  Bill,"  cried  the  girl  as  she  saw  what  he  could  do 
again,  "I  knew  that  you  could  if  you  tried." 

"That  is  more  than  I  knew.  You  had  more  confidence 
in  me  than  I  had,"  replied  Billie,  thinking  this  evening  the 
happiest  one  he  had  had  in  years. 

"It  was  you,  Bill.  Now  you  can  be  some  engineer  or 
whatever  you  like.  Oh,  I'm  so  glad,  Bill!" 

"It  was  you,  Jo',  you  know  it.  You  put  pep  into  me." 

"Thanks,  but  I  don't  deserve  it." 

"You  deserve  every  bit  of  it." 

"I  was  hope,  —  hoping,  but  I  was  selfish."  And  a  few 
tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

"You  have  never  been  selfish." 

Bill  took  a  step  forward  and  encircled  Jo'  with  one 
arm. 

"I'm  going  to  be  selfish  now,"  as  he  held  her  firmly 
in  his  arms.  He  smiled  as  he  thought  of  his  great  success 
and  achievement.  Josephine  was  so  smilingly  happy,  so 
full  of  joy  now  that  there  was  no  argument;  it  was  com- 
plete surrender. 
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"We  have  kept  our  promise,  that  is  all,  Bill,"  she 
laughed. 

"Yes,  we  have  kept  that  promise,  Jo',  and  I  do  not 
have  to  wear  braces  on  my  limbs  of  any  kind." 

"I'm  so  glad." 

"We'll  go  a  long  way  together,  Jo'." 

That  evening  an  old  friend  called  to  congratulate  Bill 
on  his  recuperation  from  his  long  illness. 

"Gary  Woods!"  exclaimed  Bill,  as  his  old  chum  entered. 

"Hello,  Bill.  Hello,  Jo',"  said  Gary.  "Congratulations, 
Bill.  How  nice  to  find  you  up  and  walking,"  said  Gary 
warmly. 

"Hello,  Gary,"  welcomed  Josephine. 

"Thanks,  Gary,  for  calling.  And  thank  you  both  for 
helping  me  as  much  as  you  could,"  said  Bill.  I'll  be  out  of 
here  in  a  day  or  two  now." 

The  two  boys  shook  hands,  and  Gary  complimented 
his  old  chum. 

"Good  going!  It's  been  a  long,  long,  hard  fight,  hasn't 
it?" 

"Yes,  it  has,  Gary,"  replied  Billie.  Then  he  looked  at 
the  girl  who  stood  smiling  beside  him  and  added,  "But  it 
was  worth  it." 

Gary  understood  and  nodded.  "You're  right,  it  was 
worth  while." 

"Where  have  you  been  lately,  Gary?  I  haven't  seen 
so  very  much  of  you  here  at  the  hospital  and  missed  you. 
Been  studying,  hey?" 

"How  could  I  get  a  chance  to  visit  you,  Bill?  Why, 
Josephine  has  been  here  nearly  every  day  lately." 

"Bill,  he's  been  courting  my  room-mate,  Gail  Robin- 
son. Gary  and  she  have  been  out  to  shows  lately  twice  a 
week,  Bill,"  laughed  Jo'. 

"Well,  Gary,  thanks  for  looking  after  Josephine  and 
taking  her  out  sometimes." 

"Let's  all  go  to  a  show  and  celebrate  your  victory, 
Bill,"  suggested  Gary. 

"Okay,  Gary,"  agreed  Billie  gladly. 

"Now  that  you  have  recovered  from  this  dreaded  polio, 
Bill,  what  do  you  consider  the  most  essential  in  the  fight 
against  it?" 

"Well,  Gary,  I  think  immediate  detection  of  the  dis- 
ease and  prompt  treatment  by  competent  physicians,  then 
persistent  and  prolonged  exercise  coupled  with  strong  will 
power.  Yes,  I  might  add  hope  and  encouragement." 

"And  you  had  all  this  and  strength." 
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"Well,  I  have  nearly  all,  but  what  I  didn't  have  Jo* 
did  make  up." 

"Yes,  I  believe  women  are  of  some  use/'  concluded 
Gary. 
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XI 
SUNSETS 

One  evening  a  short  time  later  there  was  a  bright 
sunset  on  the  North  Saskatchewan.  The  large,  round,  golden 
ball  of  fire  glowed  with  a  glory  that  had  never  so  pleased 
two  young  people  in  Alberta  before.  This  time  of  day  seems 
to  have  been  made  for  young  lovers  and  today  there  was 
no  exception. 

Billie  Miller's  father  called  to  take  him  home  to  Red- 
water  in  his  car,  while  Josephine  was  visiting  with  him. 
She  needed  very  little  urging  to  come  along  with  them  as 
she  had  not  been  home  since  Christmas. 

"What  do  you  think  Billie?"  Mr.  Miller  said,  as  soon 
as  they  were  drinving  along  the  old  Fort  Saskatchewan 
road  north  east  of  the  city  on  the  way  toward  the  new  oil 
town,  "A  drill  outfit  has  spudded  in  a  well  on  our  farm  at 
Redwater  this  week!" 

"Lucky,  Dad,  lucky  day!"  ejaculated  Billie.  "And  you 
hold  the  oil-rights  for  that  quarter  or  half  section,  Dad, 
added  the  boy. 

"Lucky  day!"  repeated  Jo\ 

Lucky  is  right!"  declared  Mr.  Miller,  and  he  and  the 
two  young  folks  smiled  for  more  reasons  than  one.  They 
were  so  thankful  for  recovery  from  poliomyelitis  of  Billie ; 
his  victory  was  their  greatest  triumph. 


The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west,  a  beautiful,  big, 
warm,  golden  circle,  making  the  majestic  picture  of  Heaven, 
with  Apollo's  brightness  painted  widely  upon  the  light, 
fleecy  clouds.  The  dusk  of  night  folded  over  the  North 
Saskatchewan  and  night's  lanterns  took  their  stations  in 
the  sky  above  them. 

At  bed-time  a  little  later  that  memorable  night  a  girl 
uttered  a  prayer  of  thankfulness.  Billie  Miller  and  his 
parents  did  likewise  and  it  was  not  for  oil  discovery  alone. 
But  this  flowing  black  gold  harvest  did  reap  revenue  for 
them  in  the  near  future. 

During  the  summer  that  followed  a  fine,  new  home 
sprang  up  along  the  shores  of  the  small  stream  which 
joined  the  North  Saskatchewan  near  Redwater.  Meanwhile 
near  at  hand  more  and  more  oil  wells  kept  tapping  the 
great  black  lake  far  below  the  river  perhaps  five  thousand 
feet.  And  Billie  and  his  father,  Steve  Miller,  were  the 
builders  and  proud  owners  of  this  lovely  modern  dwelling. 
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The  next  summer  when  university  was  finished  two 
young  people  arrived  on  the  doorstep  of  this  new  dwelling 
after  a  happy  honeymoon  in  the  Rockies.  The  thrilled 
young  groom,  Billie  Miller,  claimed  this  as  an  opportunity 
to  carry  Josephine  over  the  threshold,  midst  her  laughter 
and  cries  of,  "Don't  drop  me,  please." 

It  was  grand  to  have  grown  up  together  in  central 
Alberta  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  North  Saskatchewan, 
rich  also  with  its  flowing  gold.  They  had  been  married 
two  weeks  before  at  Waskatenau  by  Rev.  Sauder.  And 
here  they  would  live  close  to  a  new  oil  filed,  both  teaching 
in  the  new  high  school. 

"And  to  have  recovered  from  polio,  what  a  blessing," 
said  Jo\ 

When  he  bade  her  goodnight  that  most  wonderful 
evening  after  another  glorious  Alberta  sunset,  he  mur- 
mured, "All  that  glitters  is  not  gold,"  as  he  held  Jo'  close 
to  him. 

She  replied  simply,   "Yes." 

And  he  kissed  her  fondly.  Many  more  beautiful  sun- 
sets they  shared  in  their  home  here,  which  looked  out  upon 
a  busy,  thriving,  industrial  and  farming  centre  of  the  West. 


(Any   similar   names   to    people    of   this   part   of   the 
country  are  coincidental.) 
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